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LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 



LOWELL. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Jambs Rdbsell Lowell died Aagust 12, 1891, at Elmwood, Cambridge, 
Massaehnsetts, id the house vhere be was bom, February 22, 1819. His early 
Ufa was spent in Cambridge, and be has sketched many of the scenes in it 
very delightfully in Cambridge Thirty Years Ago, in his volume of Firetide 
Traveli, as well as in bis early poem, An Indian SumiMer Reverie, HtB father 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

was a Congregationalist minister of Boston, and the family to which he be- 
longed has had a strong representation in Massachusetts. His grandfather, 
John Lowell, was an eminent jurist, the Lowell Listitute of Boston owes its 
endowment to John Lowell, a cousin of the poet, and the city of Lowell was 
named after Francis Cabot Lowell, an uncle, who was one of the first to begin 
the manufacturing of cotton in New England. 

Lowell was a student at Harvard, and was graduated in 1838, when he gave 
a class poem, and in 1841 his first volume of poems, A Yearns Life, was pub- 
lished. His bent from the beginning was more decidedly literary than that of 
any contemporary American poet. That is to say, the history and art of lit- 
erature divided his interest with the production of literature^ and he carries the 
unusual gift of rare critical power, joined to hearty, spontaneous creation. It 
may indeed be guessed that the keenness of judgment and incisiveness of wit 
which characterize his examination of literature have sometimes interfered 
with his poetic power, and made him liable to question his art when he would 
rather have expressed it unchecked. In connection with Robert Carter, a lit- 
terateur who died before Lowell, he began, in 1843, the publication of The 
Pioneer, a Literary and Critical Magazine, which lived a brilliant life of three 
months. A volume of poetry followed in 1844, and the next year he published 
Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, — a book which he did not keep alive, 
but interesting as marking the enthusiasm of a young scholar, treading a way 
then almost wholly neglected in America, and intimating a line of thought and 
study in which he afterward made most noteworthy ventures. Another series 
of poems followed in 1848, and in the same year The Vision of Sir LaunfaL 
Perhaps it was in reaction from the marked sentiment of his poetry that he 
issued now &jeu d 'esprit, A Fable for Critics, in which he hit off, with a rough 
and ready wit, the characteristics of the writers of the day, not forgetting him- 
self in these lines : — 

" There is Lowell, who *b striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of itvM tied t<^ther with rhyme ; 
* He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 

But he oan*t with that bundle he has on his shoulders ; 
The top of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching 
Till he leanis the distinction 'twixt singing and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he 'd rather by half make a drum of the shell. 
And rattle away till he 's old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem.'* 

This, of course, is but a half serious portrait of himself, and it touches but a 
single feature ; others can say better than Lowell's ardent nature showed it- 
self in the series of satirical poems which made him famous. The Biglow Papers, 
written in a spirit of indignation and fine scorn, when the Mexican War was 
causing many Americans to blush with shame at the use of the country by 
a class for its own ignoble ends. The true patriotism which marked these 
and other of his early poems burned with a steady glow in after years, and 
illumined poems of which we shall speak presently. 

After a year and a half spent in travel, Lowell was appointed in 1865 to the 
Belles Lettres professorship at Harvard, previously held by Longfellow. When 
the Atlantic Monthly was established in 1857 he became its editor, and not long 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

after reliuquiBhiiig that post he assumed part editorship of the North Ameriean 
Reviem. In these two magaztnea, as also id Putnam's Monthly, he published 
poems, essays, and critical papers, which have been gathered into volumes. 
His prose writings, besides the volumes already mentioned, include two seriaa 
of Amiong my Books, bistorieaJ and critical studies, chiefly in English literature; 




and My Study Wtndoiei, inclndiDg, with similar subjects, observations of na- 
ture and contemporary life. During the war for the Union he publiahed a 
second series of The BigUno Papers, in which, with the wit and fun of the 
earlier seriea, there was mingled a deeper strain of feeling and a larger tone 
of patriotism. The limitations of his style in these satires forbade the full- 
est expression of his thought and emotion ; but afterwards in a SQCoeseion of 
poems, occasioned by the honors paid to student-soldiers in Cambridge, the 
death of Agassis, and the celebration of national anniversaries during the years 
1875 and 1876, he sang in loftier, more ardent stiaiuB. The interest which 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

readers have in Lowell is still divided between his rich, abundant prose, and 
his thoughtful, often passionate verse. The sentiment of his early poetry, al- 
ways humane, was greatly enriched by larger experience ; so that the themes 
which he chose for his later work demanded and received a broad treatment 
full of sympathy with the most generous instincts of their time, and built upon 
historic foundations. His delightful excursions in the field of nature in prose 
were paralleled by even more delicate rescripts of nature in verse. 

In 1877 Lowell went to Spain as Minister Plenipotentiary. In 1880 he 
was transferred to England as Minister Plenipotentiary near the Court of St. 
James. His duties as American Minister did not prevent him from producing 
occasional writings, chiefly in connection with public events. Notable among 
these are his address at the unveiling of the statue of Fielding, and his ad- 
dress on Democracy. 

He returned to the United States in 1885, and the rest of his life was passed 
quietly in his Cambridge home, his impaired health preventing the accomplish- 
ment of much literary work. Li 1888, however, he published a collection of 
his later .poems under the title Heartsease and Rue, and in 1890 finished a 
careful revision of his complete works, which were issued in ten volumes. 
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BIRTHDAY VERSES. 

WRITTEN IN A CHILD's ALBUM. 

'T WAS sung of old in hut and hall 
How once a king in evil hour 
Hung musing o'er his castle wall, 
And, lost in idle dreams, let fall 
Into the sea his ring of power. 

Then, let him sorrow as he might. 
And pledge his daughter and his throne 
To who restored the jewel bright. 
The broken spell would ne'er unite; 
The grim old ocean held its own. 

Those awful powers on man that wait, 
On man, the beggar or the king. 
To hovel bare or hall of state 
A magic ring that masters fate 
With each succeeding birthday bring. 

Therein are set four jewels rare : 
Pearl winter, summer's ruby blaze, 
Spring's emerald, and, than all more fair, 
Fall's pensive opal, doomed to bear 
A heart of fire bedreamed with haze. 

To him the simple spell who knows 
The spirits of the ring to sway, 
Fresh power with every sunrise flows. 
And royal pursuivants are those 
That fly his mandates to obey. 

But he that with a slackened will 
Dreams of things past or things to be. 
From him the charm is slipping still. 
And drops, ere he suspect the ill. 
Into the inexorable sea. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OP YOUTH. 



TlS & woodland enchanted ! 
Bj no sadder spirit 
Than blackbirds and thmsfaes. 
That whistle to cheer it 
All day in the bashes, 
This woodland is haunted ; 
And in a small clearing. 
Beyond sight or hearing 
Of human annoyance. 
The little fount gushes. 
First smoothly, then dashes 
And gargles and flaahes. 



To the maples and ashes 
Confiding its joyance ; 
Unconscious confiding. 
Then, silent and glossy, 
Slips winding and biding 
Through alder-stems mossy. 
Through gossamei loots 

That tremble, as shoots 
Through their magnetized our 
The allurement delicions 
Of the water's capricious 
Thrills, gushes, and swerves. 
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n. 

'T is a woodland enchanted ! 
I am writing no fiction ; 
And this fount, its sole daughter, 
To the woodland was granted 
To pour holy water 
And win benediction ; 
In summer-noon flushes, 
When all the wood hushes, 
Blue dragon-flies knitting 
To and fro in the sun, 
With sidelong jerk flitting 
Sink down on the rushes, 
And, motionless sitting. 
Hear it babble and run. 
Hear its low inward singing. 
With level wings swinging. 
On green tasselled rushes, 
To dream in the sun. 

III. 

'T is a woodland enchanted ! 
The great August noonlight, 
Through myriad rifts slanted. 
Leaf and bole thickly sprinkles 
With flickering gold ; 
There, in warm August gloaming, 
With quick, silent brightenings, 
From meadow-lands roaming, 
The firefly twinkles 
His fitful heat-lightnings ; 
There the magical moonlight 
With meek, saintly glorj' 
Steeps summit and wold ; 
There whippoorwills plain in the soli- 
tudes hoary 
With lone cries that wander 
Now hither, now yonder. 
Like souls doomed of old 
To a mild purgatory ; 
But through noonlight and moonlight 
The little fount tinkles 
Its silver saints'-bells, 
That no sprite ill-boding 
May make his abode in 
Those innocent dells. 



IV. 

'T is a woodland enchanted ! 
When the phebe scarce whistles 
Once an hour to his fellow, 
And, where red lilies flaunted, 
Balloons from the thistles 
Tell summer's disasters, 
The butterflies yeUow, 
As caught in an eddy 
Of air's silent ocean. 
Sink, waver, and steady 
O'er goats'-beard and asters, 
Like souls of dead flowers, 
With aimless emotion 
Still Ungering unready 
To leave their old bowers ; 
And the fount is no dumber, 
But still gleams and flashes, 
And gargles and plashes. 
To the measure of summer ; 
The butterflies hear it. 
And spell-bound are holden. 
Still balancing near it 
O'er the goats'-beard so golden. 

V. 

'T is a woodland enchanted 1 
A vast silver willow, 
I know not how planted, 
(This wood is enchanted. 
And full of surprises,) 
Stands stenmiing a billow, 
A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses ; 
Two great roots it crosses 
To make a round basin, 
And there the Fount rises ; 
Ah, too pure a mirror 
For one sick of error 
To see his sad face in ! 
No dew-drop is stiller 
In its lupin-leaf setting 
Than this water moss-bounded ; 
But a tiny sand-pillar 
From the bottom keeps jetting. 
And mermaid ne'er sounded 
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Through the wreaths of a shell, 

Down amid crimsoii dulses 

In some cavern of ocean, 

A melody sweeter 

Than the delicate pulses, 

The soft, noiseless metre. 

The pause and the swell 

Of that musical motion : 

I recall it, not see it ; 

Could vision be clearer ? 

Half I 'm fain to draw nearer, 

Half tempted to flee it ; 

The sleeping Fast wake not. 

Beware! 

One forward step take not. 

Ah ! break not 

That quietude rare ! 

By my step unaffrighted 

A thrush hops before it. 

And o'er it 

A birch hangs delighted. 

Dipping, dipping, dipping its tremu- 

lous hair ; 
Pure as the fountain, once 
. I came to the place, 
(How dare I draw nearer ?) 
I bent o'er its mirror. 
And saw a child's face 
Mid locks of bright gold in it ; 
Yes, pure as this fountain once, — 
Since, how much error ! 
Too holy a mirror 
For the man to behold in it 
His harsh, bearded countenance. 

'T is a woodland enchanted I 

Ah, fly unreturm'ng I 

Yet stay ; — 

'T is a woodland enchanted. 

Where wonderful chances 

Have sway ; 

Luck flees from the cold one 

But leaps to the bold one 

Half-way ; 

Why should I be daunted ? 



Still the smooth mirror glances, 
Still the amber sand dances, 
One look, — then away ! 
O magical glass ! 
Canst keep in thy bosom 
Shades of leaf and of blossom 
When summer days pass. 
So that when thy wave hardens 
It shapes as it pleases. 
Unharmed by the breezes. 
Its fine hanging gardens ? 
Hast those in thy keeping, 
And canst not uncover, 
£nchantedly sleeping. 
The old shade of thy lover? 
It is there ! I have found it I 
He wakes, the long sleeper ! 
The pool is grown deeper. 
The sand dance is ending. 
The white floor sinks, blending 
With skies that below me 
Are deepening and bending, 
And a child's face alone 
That seems not to know me. 
With hair that fades golden 
In the heaven-glow round it. 
Looks up at my own ; 
Ah, glimpse through the portal 
That leads to the throne. 
That opes the child's olden 
Regions Elysian ! 
Ah, too holy vision 
For thy skirts to be holden 
By soiled hand of mortal ! 
It wavers, it scatters, 
'T is gone past recalling ! 
A tear's sudden falling 
The magic cup shatters. 
Breaks the spell of the waters. 
And the sand cone once more. 
With a ceaseless renewing. 
Its dance is pursuing 
On the silvery floor. 
O'er and o'er, , 

With a noiseless and ceaseless renew* 
ing. 
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vn. 

T is a woodland enchanted I 

If jou ask me, Where is Ut 

I only can answer, 

" 'T is past my disclosing ; " 

Not to choice is it granted 

By sure paths to visit 

The still pool enclosing 

Its blithe little dancer ; 

But in some day, the rarest 

Of many Septembers, 

When the pulses of air rest, 

And all things lie dreaming 

In drowsy haze steaming 

From the wood's glowing embers. 

Then, sometimes, unheeding. 

And asking not whither. 

By a sweet inward leading 

My feet are drawn thither, 
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And, looking with awe in the magical 

mirror, 
I see through my tears, 
Half doubtful of seeing, 
The face unperverted. 
The warm golden being 
Of a child of five years ; 
And spite of the mists and the error, J 
And the days overcast. 
Can feel that I walk undeserted. 
But forever attended 
By the glad heavens that bended 
O'er the innocent past ; 
Toward fancy or truth 
Doth the sweet vision win me ? 
Dare I think that I cast 
In the fountain of youth 
The fleeting reflection 
Of some bygone perfection 
That still lingers in me ? 
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The rich man's sou inlierits lands, 
And piJes of briuk and stone, and 
gold. 

And he inherits auft white hands, 
And tender flesh that tears the cold. 



Nor dares t 
A heritage, it 
One scarce would wish 
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The rich man's son inherits cares ; 
The bank may break, the factory 
bum, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly 

earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 
A heritage, it seems to me. 
One scarce would wish to hold in 
fee. 

The rich man's son inherits wants. 
His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 

With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms 

bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in 

fee. 

« 

What doth the poor man's son in- 
herit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 

Wishes o'erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit. 

Content that from employment 
springs, 

A heart that in his labor sings ; 



A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor. 

Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

O rich man's son ! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 

Large charity doth never soil. 
But only whiten, soft white hands ; 
This is the best crop from thy 
lands, 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

O poor man's son ! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine. 

In merely being rich and g^eat ; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine. 
And makes rest fragrant and be- 
nign ; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod. 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 
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VIOLET ! SWEET VIOLET I 



Violet ! sweet violet I 
Thine eyes are full of tears ; 
Are tbejr wet 
Even yet 
With the thought of other jean ? 
Or with gladueBB are they full. 
For the night so beautiful, 
And longing for those far-off spheres ? 

Loved one of my youth thou wast. 
Of my merry youth, 
And I see. 
Tearfully, 
All the !aiz and sunny past. 
All its openness and truth. 
Ever fresh and green in thee 
As the moes b in the sea. 

Thy little heart, that hath with 

Grown colored like the sky above, 
On whiob thou lookest ever, — 
Can it know 



All the woe 
Of hope for what retumeth never. 
All the sorrow and the longing 
To these hearts of oars belonging ? 

Oat on it 1 no foolish pining 

For the sky 

Dims thine eye, 
Of for the stara so oolmly shining ; 
Like thee let this soul of mine 
Take hue from that wherefoi I long. 
Self - stayed and high, serene ami 

Not satisfied with hoping — but divine, 

Violet 1 dear violet I 
Thy blue eyes are only wet 
With joy and love of Him who sent 

And for tiie fulfilling sense 
Of that glad obedience 
Which made thee all that Nature 
meant thee I 





TO THE DANDELION. 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside tbe way. 
Fringing tbe duaty road with harmlega gold, 

Eirat pledge of blithesome Maj, 
Which children plack, aud, full of pride, uphold, 

High-hearted baccaueers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the graaa have found, 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold sDch as thine ne'er drew the Spanish prow 
Throagh the primeval hnsh of Indian seas. 
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Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 

'T is the Spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Thou art mj tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze. 

Where, as the breezes pass. 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways. 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 

That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above. 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin's song, 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long. 

And I, secure in childish piety. 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 

How like a prodigal doth nature seem. 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art I 

Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show. 
Did we but pay the love we owe. 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book. 
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THE NEST. 



MAY. 

When oaken woods with buds are 
pink, 
And new-come birds each morning 
sing, 
When fickle May on Summer's brink 
Pauses, and knows not which to 
fling, 
Whether fresh bud and bloom again, 
Or hoar-frost silvering hill and plain. 

Then from the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole with experienced quest 

Twitches the fibrous bark away. 
The cordage of his hammock-nest, 

Cheering his labor with a note 

Kich as the orange of his throat. 

High o*er the loud and dusty road 

The soft gray cup in safety swings. 
To brim ere August with its load 
Of downy breasts and throbbing 
wings. 
O'er which the friendly elm-tree 

heaves 
An emerald roof with sculptured eaves. 

Below, the noisy World drags by 
In the old way, because it must. 

The bride with heartbreak in her eye. 
The mourner following hated dust : 

Thy duty, winggd flame of Spring, 

Is but to love, and fly, and sing. 

Oh, happy life, to soar and sway 
Above the life by mortals led. 

Singing the merry months away, 
Master, not slave of daily bread. 

And, when the Autunm comes, to 
flee 

Wherever sunshine beckons thee ! 
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PALINODE. — DECEMBER. 

Like some lorn abbey now, the wood 
Stands roofless in the bitter air ; 

In ruins on its floor is strewed 
The carven foliage quaint and rare. 

And homeless winds complain along 

The columned choir once thrilled with 
song. 

And thou, dear nest, whence joy and 
praise 
The thankful oriole used to pour, 
Swing'st empty while the north winds 
chase 
Their snowy swarms from Labra- 
dor : 
But, loyal to the happy past, 
I love thee still for what thou wast. 

Ah, when the Summer graces flee 
From other nests more dear than 

thou, 
And, where June crowded once, I see 
Only bare tnmk and disleaved 

bough ; 
When springs of life that gleamed and 

gushed 
Run chilled, and slower, and are 

hushed ; 

When our own branches, naked long. 
The vacant nests of Spring betray, 

Nurseries of passion, love, and song 
That vanished as our year grew gray ; 

When Life drones o'er a tale twice told 

O'er embers pleading with the cold, — 

I '11 trust, that, like the birds of Spring, 
Our good goes not without repair, 

But only flies to soar and sing 
Far off in some diviner air. 

Where we shall find it in the calms 

Of that fair garden 'neath the palms. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MILES STANDISH. 



I BAT one eTemng m my room, 

In that sweet hoar of twilight 
When blended thoughts, half light, 
half gloom. 
Throng through the apirit's sky- 
light ; 
The flames hy fits curled round the 

Or up tiie chimnej erinkled. 
While embers dropped like falling 

And in the ashes tinkled. 

I sat and mnsed ; the Are burned low. 

And, o'er my senaeB stealing, 
Crept something of the ruddy glow 

That bloomed on wall and ceiling ; 
M7 pictures (they are very few, 

The heads of ancient wise men) 
Smoothed down their knotted fronts, 
and grew 

As rosy 



My antique high-backed Spanish ehair 

Felt thrills through wood and 
leather, 
That had been strangers since whilere, 

'Mid Andalusian heather. 
The oak that built its sturdy frame 

His happy arms stretched orer 
The 01 whose fortunat* hide became 

The bottom's polished cover. 



It 



in that famons bark, 
That brought out siies intrepid, 



Capacious as another ark 

For furniture decrepit ; 
For, as that saved of bird and beast 

A pair for propagation, 
So has the seed of these increased 

And furnished half the nation. 

Kings sit, they say, in slippery seats ; 

But those slant precipices 
Of ice the northern voyager meets 

Less slippery are than this is ; 
To cling therein would pass the wit 

Of royal man or woman, 
And whatsoe'er can stay in it 

Is more or less than human. 

I offer to all bores this perch. 
Dear well-intentioned people 

With heads as void as week-day church, 
Tongues longer than the steeple ; 

To folks with missions, whose gaunt 

See golden ages rising, — 
Salt of the earth I in what qneer 
Guys 
Thou 'rt fond of crystallizing t 

My wonder, then, was not unmixed 

With merciful suggestion. 
When, as my roving eyes grew fixed 

Upon the chair in question, 
I saw its trembling arms enclose 

A figure grim and msty. 
Whose doublet plain and plainer hose 

Were something worn and dusty. 
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Now even such men as Nature forms 

Merely to fill the street with, 
Once turned to ghosts by hungry 
worms. 

Are serious things to meet with ; 
Your penitent spirits are no jokes, 

And, though I 'm not averse to 
A quiet shade, even they are folks 

One cares not to speak first to. 

Who knows, thought I, but he has 
come, 

By Charon kindly ferried. 
To tell me of a mighty sum 

Behind my wainscot buried ? 
There is a buccaneerish air 

About that garb outlandish — 
Just then the ghost drew up his chair 

And said, ^* My name is Standish. 

<< I come from Plymouth, deadly bored 

With toasts, and songs, and speeches, 
As long and flat as my old sword. 

As threadbare as my breeches : 
They understand us Pilgrims f they. 

Smooth men with rosy faces, 
Strength's knots and gnarls all pared 
away. 

And varnish in their places ! 

*^ We had some toughness in our grain, 

The eye to rightly see us is 
Not just the one that lights the brain 

Of drawing-room TyrtsBuses : 
They talk about their Pilgrim blood. 

Their birthright high and holy I 
A mountain-stream that ends in mud 

Methinks is melancholy. 

^* He had stiff knees, the Puritan, 

That were not good at bending ; 
The homespun dignity of man 

He thought was worth defending ; 
He did not, with his pinchbeck ore, 

His country's shame forgotten. 
Gild Freedom's coffin o'er and o'er. 

When all within was rotten. 



^* These loud ancestral boasts of yours. 

How can they else than vex us ? 
Where were your dinner orators 

When slavery grasped at Texas ? 
Dumb on his knees was every one 

That now is bold as Csesar ; 
Mere pegs to hang an office on 

Such stalwart men as these are." 

''Grood sir," I said, " you seem much 
stirred ; 

The sacred compromises — " 
'* Now God confound the dastard word ! 

My gall thereat arises : 
Northward it hath this sense alone. 

That you, your conscience blinding. 
Shall bow your fool's nose to the stone. 

When slavery feels like grinding. 

" 'T is shame to see such painted sticks 

In Vane's and Winthrop's places, 
To see your spirit of Seventy-six 

Drag humbly in the traces, 
With slavery's lash upon her back, 

And herds of office-holders 
To shout applause, as, with a crack. 

It peels her patient shoulders. 

" We forefathers to such a rout I — 

No, by my faith in God's word I " 
Half rose the ghost, and half drew out 

The ghost of his old broadsword. 
Then thrust it slowly back again, 

And said, with reverent gesture, 
'' No, Freedom, no ! blood should not 
stain 

The hem of thy white vesture. 

" I feel the soul in me draw near 

The mount of prophesying ; 
In this bleak wilderness I hear 

A John the Baptist crying ; 
Far in the east I see upleap 

The streaks of first forewarning. 
And they who sowed the light shall 
reap 

The golden sheaves of morning. 
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"Child of onr trnvail aitd our woe, 
Light in our day of hoitow, 

Through mj rapt spint I foreknow 
The glory of thy morrow ; 

I hear great steps, that through the 

Draw uigher still and nigher, 

And voices call like that which bade 

The prophet come up higher." 



I looked, no form mine eyes could find, 

I heard the red cock crowing. 
And through mf wiudow-chinkii the 

A dismal tune was blowing ; 
Thought I, My neighbor Buckingham 

Hath somewhat in him gritty, 
Some Pilgrim-stoS that hates all sluunt 

And he will print my ditty. 



J "■'V / 





A MODERN INSTANCE OF A WISE SAW. 

NmETEEN jeara ago I mts walking through the Franconift Notch, and 
stopped to ehat with a hermit, who fed with gradual loga the anvearied teeth 
of a sawmill. Aa the strident steel slit aS the ilabi of the log, so did the less 
willing machine of talk, acquiring a steadier up-and-down motion, para awajr 
that outward bark of couTeraation which protects the core, and which, like 
f>ther bark, has naturally most to do with the weather, the season, latd the heat 
of the day. At length I asked him tbe best point of view for the Old Man of 
the Mountain. 

Too young and too happy either to feel or affect the Horatian indifference, 
I was sincerely astonished, and I expressed it. 

The log-compelling man attempted no justification, but after a little asked, 
" Come from Baws'u ? " 

" Yes " (nith peninsular pride). 

" Goodie to BB6 in the vycinity o' Baws'n." 

" Oh yes I " I said, and I thought. See Boston and die I see the State Houses, 
old and new, the caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innumerable legs 
across the flats of Charles ; see the Common, — latest park, doubtless, in the 
world, — with its files of trees planted aa if by a drill-sergeant, and then for 
your Nunc divdltU ! 

" I should like, 'awl, I skould like to stan' on Bunker Hill. Tou 've ben there 
offen, likely ? " 
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** N-o-o," unwillingly, seeing the little end of the horn in clear vision at the 
terminos of this Socratio perspective. 

<< 'Awl, my young frien', you 've lamed neow thet wut a man kin see any 
day for nawthin', childem half price, he never doos see. Nawthin' pay, naw- 
thin' vally." 

With this modern instance of a wise saw, I departed, deeply revolving these 
things with myself, and convinced that, whatever the ratio of population, the 
average amount of human nature to the square mile differs little the world 
over. I thought of it when I saw people upon the Fincian wondering at the 
alchemist sun, as if he never burned the leaden clouds to gold in sight of 
Charles Street. I thought of it when I found eyes first discovering at Mont 
Blanc how beautiful snow was. As I walked on, I said to myself, There is one 
exception, wise hermit, — it is just these gratis pictures which the poet puts in 
his show-box, and which we all gladly pay Wordsworth and the rest for a peep 
at. The divine faculty is to see what everybody can look at. — A Moosehead 
Journal, 
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THE BIECH-TBEE. 

Rippling throagb thy branohea goes the Bunahine, 
Among thj leavoa that palpitate forevei ; 
Ovid in thee a pining Nymph had prisoned, 
The Boul once of Bome tremulouB inland liTer, 
Qoirering to tell her woe, but, ah 1 dumb, dumb forever 1 

While all the forest, witched with alnraberous moonBhiue, 

Holds up its leaves in happy, happy Etillneui, 

Waiting the dew, with breath and pulse suspended, 

I hear afar thy whispering, gleamy islands. 

And track thee wakeful still amid the wide-hung sileuoe. 

On the briuk of some wood-uestled lakelet. 

Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 

Dripping round thy slim white stem, whose shadow 

Slopes quivering down the water's dusky quiet. 

Thou shrink'at as on her bath's edge would some startled Naiad. 

Tbon art the go-between of rustic lovers ; 
Thy white bark has their secrets in ita keeping ; 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 
And thy lithe boughs hang tuurmuriDg and weeping 
Above her, as she steals the mystery from tby keeping. 

Thou art to me like my belovSd maiden, 

So frankly coy, ao full of trembly confidences ; 
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Thy shadow scarce seems shade, thy pattering leaflets 
Sprinkle their gathered sunshine o'er my senses, 
And Nature gives me all her summer confidences. 

Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathizest still ; wild and unquiet, 
I fling me down ; thy ripple, like a river, 
Flows valleyward, where calnmess is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet. 



SCIENCE AND POETRY. 

Hb who first stretched his nerves of subtile wire 
Over the land and through the se&-depths still, 
Thought only of the flame-winged messenger 
As a dull drudge that should encircle earth 
With sordid messages of Trade, and tame 
Blithe Ariel to a bagman. But the Muse 
Not long will be defrauded. From' her foe 
Her misused wand she snatches ; at a touch, 
The Age of Wonder is renewed again. 
And to our disenchanted day restores 
The Shoes of Swiftness that give odds to Thought, 
The Cloak that makes invisible ; and with these 
I glide, an airy fire, from shore to shore, 
Or from my Cambridge whisper to* Cathay. 
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TO HOLMES 

I nie BEVENTY-PIFTH BIRTHDAY, 



Dear Wendell, why need count the 

Since first your genius made me 
thrill, 
If what moved then to anules of 

Or both contending, move me Btill ? 

What has the Calendar to do 

With poeto ? What Time's fruit- 
less tooth 
With gay immortals sneh as you 
Whose years but emphasize your 
youth? 



One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our boyish 



Our legends from one source were 
drawn, 
I scarce distinguish yours from 
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If I, wiih too senescent air, 
Inyade your elder memoiy's pale, 

You snub me with a pitying '< Where 
Were you in the September Gale ? " 

Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 
Saw Jackson dubbed with LL. D. 

What Cambridge saw not strikes us 
yet 
As scarcely worth one's while to see. 

Ten years my senior, when my name 
In Harvard's entrance-book was 
writ. 

Her halls still echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and her wit. 

'T is fifty years from then to now : 
But your Last Leaf renews its 
green. 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 
(So thick they crowd), 't is hardly 
seen. 

The oriole's fledglings fifty times 
Have flown from our familiar elms ; 

As many poets with their rhymes 
Obliyion's darkling dust o'erwhelms. 

The birds are hushed, the poets gone 
Where no harsh critic's lash can 
reach. 

And still your winged brood sing on 
To all who love our English speech. 



Nay, let the foolish records be 
That make believe you 're seventy- 
five ; 

You 're the old Wendell still to me, — 
And that 's the youngest man alive. 

The gray-blii0 eyes, I see them still, 
llie gallant front with brown o'er- 
hung, 
The shape alert, the wit at will. 
The phrase that stuck, but never 
stung. 

You keep your youth as yon Scotch firs, 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 

Though twilight all the lowland blurs. 
Hold sunset in their ruddy stems. 

You with the elders ? Yes, -t is true. 
But in no sadly literal sense. 

With elders and coevals too. 

Whose verb admits no preterite 
tense. 

Master alike in speech and song 
Of fame's great antiseptic — Style, 

You with the classic few belong 
Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 

Outlive us all ! Who else like you 
Could sift the seedcom from our 
chaff, 

And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in epitaph ? 



ALADDIN. 



When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I bad not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin's lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for 
cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain ! 



the 



Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But I 'd give all my lamps of silver 
bright. 

For the one that is mine no more ; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose. 

You gave, and may snatch again ; 
I have nothing 't would pain me to 
lose. 

For I own no more castles in Spain I 
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YUSSOUF. 

A STRANGER Came one night to Tussouf 's tent, 

Saying, " Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf , called through all our tribes * The Good.' ** 

^ This tent is mine," said Yussouf, ** but no more 
Than it is God's ; come in, and be at peace ; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay." 

So Yussouf entertained his guest that night. 
And, waking him ere day, said : " Here is gold ; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day g^ow bold." 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger's face made grand. 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf's hand, 
Sobbing : " O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 
I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son I " 

" Take thrice the gold," said Yussouf, " for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return. 
My one black thought shall ride away from me ; 
First-bom, for whom by day and night I yearn. 
Balanced and just are all of God's decrees ; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace ! ** 
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THE OAK. 

What giuirled streteb, what depth of Bhtule, is hU ! 

There needs no crown to murk tbe forest's king ; 
How in his leaves outshines full summer's bliss I 

Sou, Btom, rain, dew, to htm their tribute bring. 
Which he with soch benignant rof altj 

Accepts, as overpajeth what is lent ; 
All nature seems his tbsbsI proud to be, 

And cunning only for his ornament- 
How towers he, too, amid the billowed snows. 

An uuquelled exile from the summec's tbrone, 
Whose plun, uucinctured front more kingly shows. 

Now that the obscnriug conrtiec leaves are flown. 
His boughs make music of the winter air, 

Jewelled with sleet, like some oatliedral front 
Where clinging snow-flakes with quaint art repair 

The dints and furrows of time's envious brunt. 

How doth his patient strength the rude March wind 

Persuade to seem glad breaths of summer breeze. 
And win the soil that fain would be unkind, 

To swell his revenues with proud increase I 
He is the gem ; and all the landscape wide 

(So doth his grandeur isolate the sense) 
Seems but the setting, worthless all beside. 

An empty socket, were he fallen thence. 

So, from oft converse with life's wintry gales, 

Should man learn bow to clasp with tougher roots 

The inspiring earth ; how otherwise avaUs 
The leaf-creating sap that sunward shoots ? 
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So every year that falls with noiseless flake 
Should fill old scars up on the stormward side. 

And make hoar age revered for age's sake, 
Not for traditions of youth's leafy pride. 

So, from the pinched soil of a churlish fate, 

True hearts compel the sap of sturdier growth, 
So between earth and heaven stand simply great, 

That these shall seem but their attendants both ; 
For nature's forces with obedient zeal 

Wait on the rooted faith and oaken will ; 
As quickly the pretender's cheat they feel. 

And turn mad Pucks to flout and mock him still. 

Lord ! all thy works are lessons; each contains 

Some emblem of man's all-containing soul ; 
Shall he make fruitless all thy glorious pains. 

Delving within thy grace an eyeless mole ? 
Make me the least of thy Dodona-grove, 

Cause me some message of thy truth to bring. 
Speak but a word through me, nor let thy love 

Among my boughs disdain to perch and sing. 
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WHAT A CUNNING SILVERSMITH IS FROST! 

What a canning silversmith is Frost I The rarest workmanship of Delhi 
or Genoa copies him but clumsily, as if the fingers of all other artists were 
thumbs. Femwork and lacework and filigree in endless variety, and under it 
all the water tinkles like a distant guitar, or drums like a tambourine, or 
gurgles like the Tokay of an anchorite's dream. Beyond doubt there is a 
fairy procession marching along those frail arcades and translucent corridors. 

" Their oaten pipes blow wondrous shrill. 
The hemlocks small blow dear/* 

And hark f is that the ringing of Titania's bridle, or the bells of the wee, 
wee hawk that sits on Oberon's wrist? This wonder of Frost's handiwork 
may be had every winter, but he can do better than this, though I have seen it 
but once in my life. There had been a thaw without wind or rain, making the 
air fat with gray vapor. Towards sundown came that chill, the avant-courier 
of a northwesterly gale. Then, though there was no perceptible current in the 
atmosphere, the fog began to attach itself in frosty roots and filaments to the 
southern side of every twig and grass-stem. The very posts had poems traced 
upon them by this dumb minstrel. Wherever the moist seeds found lodgment 
grew an inch-deep moss fine as cobweb, a slender coral-reef, argentine, delicate, 
as of some silent sea in the moon, such as Agassiz dredges when he dreams. 
The frost, too, can wield a delicate graver, and in fancy leaves Piranesi far 
behind. He covers your window-pane with Alpine etchings, as if in memory 
of that sanctuary where he finds shelter even in midsummer. 

Coleridge has put into verse one of the most beautiful phenomena of a win- 
ter walk : — 

^^ The woodman winding westward np the glen 

At wintry dawn, where o'er the sheep-track's maze 

The viewless snow-mist weaves a glistening haze, 

Sees full before him, gliding without tread. 

An image with a halo round its head." 

— A Good Word for Winter. 
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Mr name is Water : I hare sped 
Through strange, dark ways, un- 
tried before, 

By pure desire of friendship led, 
Cochituate's ambassador ; 

He sends four royal gifts by me : 

Long life, health, peaee, and pnrity. 

I 'm Ceres' cup-bearer ; I pour. 
For flowers and fmits and all their 
kin. 

Her crystal vint^^, from of yore 
Stored in old E^arth's selectest bin, 



Flora's Falemiau ripe, since Grod 
The wine-press of the deluge trod. 

In that far isle whence, iron-nilled, 
The New World's sires their bark 
unmoored. 
The fairies' acom-cups I filled 

Upon the toadstool's silvec board. 
And, 'neath Heme's oak, for Shake- 
speare's sight. 
Strewed moss and grass with diamonds 
bright. 
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No fairies in the Mayflower came, 
And, lightsome as I sparkle here, 

For Mother Bay State, busy dame, 
I Ve toiled and drudged this many 
a year. 

Throbbed in her engines' iron veins. 

Twirled myriad spindles for her gains. 

I, too, can weave : the warp I set 
Through which the sun his shuttle 
throws. 

And, bright as Noah saw it, yet 
For you the arching rainbow glows, 

A sight in Paradise denied 

To unfallen Adam and his bride. 

When Winter held me in his grip, 
You seized and sent me o'er the 
wave, 



Ungrateful f in a prison^hip ; 

But I forgive, not long a slave. 
For, soon as summer south- winds 

blew. 
Homeward I fled, disguised as dew. 

For countless services I 'm fit. 
Of use, of pleasure, and of gain, 

But lightly from all bonds I flit. 
Nor lose my mirth, nor feel a stain ; 

From mill and wash-tub I escape, 

And take in heaven my proper shape. 

So, free myself, to-day, elate 

I come from far o'er hill and mead, 
And here, Cochituate's envoy, wait 

To be your blithesome Ganymede, 
And brim your cups with nectar true 
That never will make slaves of you.* 
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THE SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS. 



Theke came a youth upon the earth, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing 

worth, 
Whether to plough, or reap, tir sow. 

Upon an empty tortoise-shell 

He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men's bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with 
dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 

Pure taste by right divine, 
Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine : 

And so, well pleased with being 

soothed 
Into a sweet half -sleep. 
Three times his kingly beard he 

smoothed, 
And made him yiceroy o'er his sheep. 

His words were simple words enough, 

And yet he used them so, 
That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low. 



Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no g^od they saw ; 



And yet, unwittingly, in truth. 
They made his careless words their 
law. 

They knew not how he learned at all. 

For idly, hour by hour. 
He sat and watched the dead leaves 

fall. 
Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveliness of things 

Did teach him all their use. 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and 

springs. 
He found a healing power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was Mrise, 

But, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman's eyes. 
They laughed, and called him good- 
for-naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone. 

And e'en his memory dim. 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love, because of him. 

And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod. 
Till after-poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

The moon shines white and silent 

On the mist, which, like a tide 
Of some enchanted ocean, 

O'er the wide marsh doth glide, 
Spreading its ghost-like billows 

Silently far and wide. 

A vague and starry magic 

Makes all things mysteries, 
And lures the earth's dumb spirit 

Up to the longing skies, — 
I seem to hear dim whispers, 

And tremulous replies. 

The fireflies o'er the meadow 

In pulses come and go ; j 

The elm-trees' heavy shadow j 

Weighs on the grass below ; 
And faintly from the distance 

The dreaming cock doth crow. 

All things look strange and mystic. 

The very bushes swell 
And take wild shapes and motions, 

As if beneath a spell ; 
They seem not the same lilacs 

From childhood known so well. 

The snow of deepest silence 

O'er everything doth fall. 
So beautiful and quiet, 

And yet so like a pall ; 
As if all life were ended, 

And rest were come to all. 

O wild and wondrous midnight. 

There is a might in thee 
To make the charmed body 

Almost like spirit be, 
And give it some faint glimpses 

Of immortality ! 
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THE FINDING OF THE LYRE. 

There lay upon the ocean's shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover ; 
A year and more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 
Had played with it, and flung it hy, 
As wind and weather might decide it. 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 

It rested there to bleach or tan. 

The rains had soaked, the suns had burned it ; 

With many a ban the fisherman 

Had stumbled o'er and spurned it ; 

And there the fisher-girl would stay, 

Conjecturing with her brother 

How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 

So there it lay, through wet and dry, 

As empty as the last new sonnet. 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having mused upon it, 

" Why, here," cried he, " the thing of things 

In shape, material, and dimension ! 

Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention ! " 

So said, so done ; the chords he strained, 
And, as his fingers o'er them hovered. 
The shell disdained a soul had gained. 
The lyre had been discovered. 
O empty world that round us lies, 
Dead shell, of soul and thought forsaken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury's, 
In thee what songs should waken ! 
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THE OPTIMIST. 

TuaBiD from London's noise and smoke, 
Here I find air and quiet too : 
Air filtered through the beach and oak, 
Quiet by nothing hai'sher broke 
Than wood-dove's meditative coo. 

The Trace of God is here : the breeze 
Sighs as men sigh relieved from care. 
Or tilts as lightly in the trees 
As might a, robin : all is ease, 
With pledge of ampler ease to spare. 

Time, leaning on his scythe, forgets 
To turn the hourglass in his hand. 
And all life's petty cares and frets, 



LOWELL, 

Its teasing hopes and weak regrets, 
Are still as that oblivious sand. 

Repose fills all the generous space 
Of undnlant plain ; the rook and crow 
Hush ; 't is as if a silent grace, 
By Nature murmured, calmed the face 
Of Heaven above and Earth below. 

From past and future toils I rest, 

One Sabbath pacifies my year ; 

I am the halcyon, this my nest ; 

And all is safely for the best 

While the World 's there and I am here. 

So I turn tory for the nonce, 
And think the radical a bore, 
Who cannot see, thick-witted dunce, 
That what was good for people once 
Must be as good forevermore. 

Sun, sink no deeper down the sky; 
Earth, never change this summer mood; 
Breeze, loiter thus forever by, 
Stir the dead leaf or let it lie : 
Since I am happy, all is good. 
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THE FALCON. 



I EKOW a falcon swift and peerless 
As e'er was cradled in the pine; 

No bird had ever eye so fearless. 
Or wing so strong as this of mine. 

The winds not better love to pilot 
A cloud with molten gold o'errnn, 

Than him, a little burning islet, 
A star above the coming sun. 

For with a lark's heart he doth tower, 
6}" a glorious upward instinct drawn; 

No bee nestles deeper in the flower 
Than he in the bursting rose of dawn. 



No harmless dove, no bird that sing- 
eth. 
Shudders to see him overhead; 
The rush of his fierce swooping bring- 
eth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 

Let fraud and wrong and baseness 

For still between them and the sky 
Hie falcon Truth hangs poised for- 

Aud marks tbem with bis vengeful 
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IN A COPY OF OMAR KHAYYAm. 

• 

These pearls of thought in Persian gulfs were bred, 
Each softly lucent as a rounded moon ; 
The diver Omar plucked them from their bed, 
Fitzgerald strung them on an English thread. 

Fit rosary for a queen, in shape and hue, 
When Contemplation tells her pensive beads 
Of mortal thoughts, forever old and new. 
Fit for a ^ueen ? Why, surely then for you ! 

The moral ? Where Doubt's eddies toss and twirl 
Faith's slender shallop till her footing reel, 
Plunge : if you find not peace beneath the whirl, 
Groping, you may like Omar grasp a pearl. 
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One is sometuneB asked bj joong people to reoom- 
« of reading. My advice would be that 
the; should confine themBelves to the supreme books 
1 whatever literature, or still better to cbooee some one great 
author, aod make tbemselTes thoroughly familiar with him. For, as 
all loads lead to Rome, so do they likewise lead away from it, and 
you will find that, in order to nnderstand perfectly and weigh exactly 
any vital pieue of literature, yon will be gradually and pleasantly 
persuaded to excursions and explorations of which you little dreamed 
when you began, and will find yourselves scholars before yon are 
For remember that there is nothing less profitable than 
scholarship for the mere sake of scholarship, nor anything more 
wearisome in the atttunment. But the moment yon have a definite tum, 
attention is quickened, the mother of memory, and all that you acquire groups 
and arranges itself in an order that is lucid, because everywhere and always it 
is in intelligent relation to a central object of constant and growing interest. 
This method also forces upon us the necessity of thinking, which is, after all, 
the highest result of all education. For what we want is not learning, but 
knowledge ; that is, the power to make learning answer its true end as a qnick- 
ener of intelligence and a widener of our inteUectnal sympathies. I do not 
mean to say that every one is fitted by nature or inclination for a definite course 
of study, or indeed for serious study in any sense. I am quite willing that 
these should "browse in a library," as Dr. Johnson called it, to their hearts' 
content. It is, perhaps, the only way in which time may be profitably wasted. 
But desultory reading will not make a " full man," as Bacon understood it, of 
one who has not Johnson's memory, his power of assimilation, and, above all, 
his comprehensive view of the relations of things. " Read not," says Lord 
Bacon, in his Essay of Studies, "to contradict and confute; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and con- 
sider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and gome few to 
be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curiously [carefully], and some few to be read wholly 
and with diligence and attention. Smne bookt dUo may be read bg deputy." 
This is weighty and well said, and I would call your attention especially to the 
wise words with which the passage closes. The best books are not always 
those which lend themselves to discuaaion and comment, but those (like Mon- 
taigne's Eaaays) which discuss and comment ourselves. — Booki and Librariei. 
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THE MINER. 



Down 'mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire, 

I seek for that which giveth wings 
To stoop, not soar, to my desire. 

Sometimes I hear, as 't were a sigh, 
The sea's deep yearning far above, 

" Thou hast the secret not," 1 cry, 
" In deeper deeps is hid my Love." 

They think I burrow from the sun. 
In darkness, all alone, and weak; 

Such loss were gain if He were won. 
For 't is the sun's own Sun 1 seek. 

"The earth," they murmur, "is the 
tomb 

That vainly sought his life to prison; 
Why grovel longer in the gloom ? 

He is not here ; he hath arisen." 



More life for me where he hath lain 
Hidden while ye believed him dead, 



Than in cathedrals cold and vain, 
Built on loose sands of It is said. 

My search is for the living gold ; 

Him I desire who dwells recluse, 
And not his image worn and old. 

Day-servant of our sordid use. 

If him I find not, yet I find 

The ancient joy of cell and church, 
The glimpse, the surety undefined, 

The unquenched ardor of the search. 

Happier to chase a flying goal 
Than to sit counting laurelled 
gains, 

To guess the Soul within the soul 
Than to be lord of what remains. 

Hide still, best Good, in subtile wise, 
Beyond my nature's utmost scope ; 

Be ever absent from mine eyes 
To be twice present in my hope ! 
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AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 



He apoke of Bums : men mde and 

Pressed round to hear the praise of 

Whose heart was made of manl;, sim- 
ple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, thej forward 

leaned, 
DrinkiDg, with thirsty hearts and 

His brook-like songs whom gloiy never 
weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o'er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 



A sight to make our faj 

and strong 

In high hnmanitr. 



Promptings their former life above. 
And something of a finer rever- 

For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open 

Wherein some gnuns may fall. 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 
Which bnrst, unlocked for, int« high- 
Bouled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 
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We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet's tropic heart bear 
flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot 
die, 
In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began. 
Is native in the simple heart of all. 
The angel heart of man. 

And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a 
home. 
That cast in shadow all the golden 
lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 

O mighty brother-soul of man, 
Where'er thou art, in low or high. 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O'er-roof infinity ! 

All thoughts that mould the age 

begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul. 
And from the many slowly upward 
win 
To one who grasps the whole : 

In his wide brain the feeling deep 
That struggled on the mauy's tongue 
Swells to a tide of thought, whose 
surges leap 
O'er the weak thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling, — wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands 
glorified, 
A moveless pyramid. 



Nor is he far astray, who deems 
That every hope, which rises and 
grows broad 
In the world's heart, by ordered im- 
pulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 

God wills, man hopes : in common 

souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 
Till from the poet's tongue the mes- 
sage rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 

Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through 
pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or 
three 
High souls, like those far stars that 
come in sight 
Once in a century ; — 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and 
then 
Shall waken their free nature in the 
weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or 

line. 
Which, seeking not the praise of 
art. 
Shall make a clearer faith and man- 
hood shine 
In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose. 
May be forgotten in his day. 
But surely shall be crowned at last 
with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 
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THE SINGING LEAVES. 



A BALLAD. 



**What fairings will ye that I 
bring ? " 
Said the King to his daughters 
three ; 
" For I to Vanity Fair am boun, 
Now say what shall they be ? " 

Then up and spake the eldest daugh- 
ter, 
That lady tall and grand : 
^ Oh, bring me pearls and diamonds 
great, 
And gold rings for my hand.' 



» 



Thereafter spake the second daughter. 
That was both white and red : 

'^ For me bring silks that will stand 
alone. 
And a gold comb for my head." 

Then came the turn of the least daugh- 
ter, 
That was whiter than thistle-down, 
And among the gold of her blithesome 
hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

" There came a bird this morning, 
And sang 'neath my bower eaves. 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
* Ask thou for the Singing Leaves.' " 

Then the brow of the King swelled 
crimson 

With a flush of augry scorn : 
" Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were born ; 



'' But she, like a thing of peasant race. 
That is happy binding the sheaves ; " 



Then he saw her dead mother in her 
face, 
And said, *' Thou shalt have thy 
leaves." 

n. 

He mounted and rode three days and 
nights 
Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And 't was easy to buy the gems and 
the silk. 
But no Singing Leaves were there. 

Then deep in the greenwood rode 
he. 

And asked of every tree, 
" Oh, if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 

I pray you give it me ! " 

But the trees all kept their counsel, 
And never a word said they. 

Only there sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of seas far away. 

Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain,' 

That fell ever faster and faster. 
Then faltered to silence again. 

<< Oh, where shall I find a Uttle foot- 
page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 
And will bring to me the Singing 
Leaves 
If they grow under the moon ? " 

Then lightly turned him Walter the 
page. 
By the stirrup as he ran : 
" Now pledge you me the truesome 
word 
Of a king and gentleman, 
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** That you will give me the first, first 
thing 
You meet at your castle-gate, 
And the Princess shall get the Singing 
Leaves, 
Or mine be a traitor's fate." 

The King's head dropt upon his breast 
A moment, as it might be ; 

'T will be my dog, he thought, and 
said, 
" My faith I plight to thee." 

Then Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
" Now give you this to the Princess 
Anne, 

The Singing Leaves are therein." 



ni. 

As the King rode in at his castle-gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran. 
And " Welcome, father ! " she laughed 

and cried 
> Together, the Princess Anne. 

" Lo, here the Singing Leaves," quoth 
he, 

" And woe, but they cost me dear ! " 
She took the packet, and the smile 

Deepened down beneath the tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her 
heart. 
And then gushed up again. 
And lighted her tears as the sudden 
sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 



And the first Leaf, when it was 
opened. 
Sang : " I ana Walter the page. 
And the songs I sing 'neath thy win- 
dow 
Are my only heritage." 

And the second Leaf sang : ** But in 
the land 

That is neither on earth nor sea. 
My lute and I are lords of more 

Than thrice this kingdom's fee." 

And the third Leaf sang, '* Be mine ! 
Be mine ! " 
And ever it sang, " Be mine ! " 
Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter. 
And said, *^ I am thine, thine, 
thine ! " 

At the first Leaf she grew pale enough. 
At the second she turned aside. 

At the third, 't was as if a lily 
flushed 
With a rose's red heart's tide. 

** Good counsel gave the bird," said 
she, 
" I have my hope thrice o'er. 
For they sing to my very heart," she 
said, 
" And it sings to them evermore." 

She brought to him her beauty and 
truth. 
But and broad earldoms three. 
And he made her queen of the broader 
lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 
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STANZAS ON FREEDOM. 



Men I whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 
If ye do not feel the chain. 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 

Women ! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 
If ye hear, without a blush, 
Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins. 
For your sisters now in chains, — 
Answer ! are ye fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free ? 



Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
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THE FOOT-PATH. 



It moDiits athwart the windj hill 
Through sallow slopes of uplsjid 

And Fancy climbs with foot-fall still 
Its narrowing curves that eod in aii. 

Bj dsj, a warmeT'hearted hlue 

Stoops softlf to that topmost swell ; 

Its thread-like windings seem a cine 
~ ' IS climes where all is well. 



By night, far yonder, I surmise 
An ampler world than clips mj ken, 

Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nohler fates of men. 

I look and long, then haste me home, 

Still maater of mj secret rare ; 
Once tried, the path would end in 

Bat now it leads me eveiywhere. 

Forever to the new it guides, 

From former good, old overmuob ; 

What Kature for her poets bides, 
T is wiser to divine than clutch. 

The bird I list hath never come 

Within the scope of mortal ear ; 
Mj piying step would make him 

And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. 



Behind the hill, behind the sky. 
Behind my inmost tbonght, he sings ; 

No feet avail ; to hear it nigh, 
The song itself must lend the wings. 

Sing on, sweet bird, close hid, and 



days 
To spacious snnsbines far from pain. 

Sing when thou wilt, enchantment 
fleet, 

I leave thy covert haunt uutrod, 
And envy Science not her feat 

To make a twice-told tale of God. 

They said the fairies tript no more, 
And long ago that Pan was dead ; 

"T was but that fools preferred to hare 
Earth's rind inch-deep for truth in- 



Pan leaps and pipes all summer long, 
The fairies dance each full-mooned 

Would we but doS our lenses strong, 
And trust our wiser eyes* delight. 

City of Elf-land, just without 
Our Bceiug, marvel ever new. 
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Glimpsed in fair weather, a sweet 
doubt 
Sketched-in, mirage-like, on the 
blue. 

I build thee in yon sunset cloud, 
Whose edge allures to climb the 
height ; 
I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud. 
From still pools dusk with dreams 
of night. 

Thy gates are shut to hardiest will, 
Thy countersign of long -lost 
speech, — 



Those f ountained courts, those cham- 
bers still, 
Fronting Time's far £ast, who shall 
reach? 

I know not, and will never pry, 
But trust our human heart for all ; 

Wonders that from the seeker fly 
Into an open sense may fall. 

Hide in thine own soul, and surprise 

The password of the unwary elves ; 
Seek it, thou canst not bribe their 
spies ; 
Unsought, they whisper it them- 
selves. 



THE MORAL IN DON QUIXOTE. 

There is a moral in " Don Quixote," and a very profound one, whether Cer- 
vantes consciously put it there or not, and it is this : that whoever quarrels 
with the Nature of Things, wittingly or unwittingly, is certain to get the worst 
of it. The great difficulty lies in finding out what the Nature of Things really 
and perdurably is, and the great wisdom, after we have made this discovery, 
or persuaded ourselves that we have made it, is in accommodating our lives 
and actions to it as best we may or can. And yet, though all this be true, 
there is another and deeper moral in the book than this. The pathos which 
underlies its seemingly farcical turmoil, the tears which sometimes tremble 
under our lids after its most poignant touches of humor, the sympathy with its 
hero which survives all his most ludicrous defeats and humiliations and is only 
deepened by them, the feeling that he is after all the one noble and heroic 
figure in a world incapable of comprehending him, and to whose inhabitants he 
is distorted and caricatured by the crooked panes in those windows of custom 
and convention through which they see him, all this seems to hint that only he 
who has the imagination to conceive and the courage to attempt a trial of 
strength with what foists itself on our senses as the Order of Nature for the 
time being can achieve great results or kindle the cooperative and efficient 
enthusiasm of his fellow-men. The Don Quixote of one generation may live 
to hear himself called the savior of society by the next. How exalted was Don 
Quixote's own conception of his mission is clear from what is said of his first 
sight of the inn (Fart. Frim. cap. iii.), that '* it was as if he had seen a star 
which guided him not to the portals, but to the fortress of his redemption," 
where the allusion were too daring were he not persuaded that he is going forth 
to redeem the world. Cervantes, of course, is not so much speaking in his own 
person, as telling what passed in the mind of his hero. — Don Quixote. 
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SUMMER STORM. 



nNTREiiuu)UB in the river dear, 
Toward the sky's image, hangs the im- 
aged bridge ; 
So still the air that I cao bear 
The slender olaiion of the unseen 
midge; 
Out of the Btillness, with b, gather- 
ing creep. 
Like rising wind in leaves, which now 

decreases, 
ffow lulls, now swells, and all the 
while jnoreasea. 
The huddling trample ot a drove of 

Tilts the loose planks, and then as 
gmduallj ceases 
In dost on the other side ; life's em- 
blem deep, 

A confused noise between two ailences. 

Finding at last in dust precarious 
peace. 

On the wide marsh the purple-blos- 
somed grasses 



Soak up the sunshine ; sleeps the 
brimming tide, 
Save when the wedge-shaped wake in 
silence passes 
Of some slow water-rat, whose sin- 



I emerald shade 



Wavers the sedge's 

from side to side ; 
But up the west, like a rock-shiTcred 

Climbs a great cloud edged with 
sun-whitened spray ; 
Huge whirls of foam boil toppling o'er 
ita verge, 

And falling still it seems, and yet it 
climbs alway. 

Suddenly all the sky is hid 
As with the shutting of a lid. 
One by one great drops are falling 

Doubtful and slow, 
Down the pane they ate crookedly 
crawling. 
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And the wind breathes low ; 
Slowly the circles widen on the river, 

Widen and mingle, one and all ; 
Here and there the slenderer flowers 
shiver, 
Struck by an icy rain-drop's fall. 

Now on the hills I hear the thunder 
mutter, 
The wind is gathering in the west; 
The upturned leaves first whiten and 
flutter. 
Then droop to a fitful rest ; 
Up from the stream with sluggish flap 
Struggles the gull and floats away; 
Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder- 
clap, • — 
We shall not see the sun go down 
to-day : 
Now leaps the wind on the sleepy 
marsh. 
And tramples the grass with terri- 
fied feet, 
The startled river turns leaden and 
harsh. 
You can hear the quick heart of the 
tempest beat. 

Look I look I that vivid flash I 
And instantly follows the rattling 

thunder. 
As if some cloud-crag, split asunder. 
Fell, splintering with a ruinous 
crash. 
On the Earth, which crouches in silence 
under ; 
And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile ; 
For a breath's space I see the blue 
wood again. 
And ere the next heart-beat, the wind- 
hurled pile. 
That seemed but now a league aloof, 
Bursts crackling o'er the sun-parched 
roof ; 
Against the windows the storm comes 
dashing. 



Through tattered foliage the hail tears 
crashing. 
The blue lightning flashes, 
The rapid hail clashes. 
The white waves are tumbling, 

And, in one baffled roar. 
Like the toothless sea mumbling 

A rock-bristled shore, 
The thunder is rumbling 
And crashing and crumbling, — 
Will silence return nevermore ? • 

Hush ! Still as death 
The tempest holds his breath 
As from a sudden will ; 
The rain stops short, but from the eaves 
You see it drop, and hear it from the 
leaves. 
All is so bodingly still ; 
Again, now, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts, 
The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever brightening. 
And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 

His battle-song, — 
One quivering flash. 
One wildering crash. 
Followed by silence dead and dull. 
As if the cloud, let go. 
Leapt bodily below 
To whelm the earth in one mad over- 
throw, 
And then a total lull. 

Gone, gone, so soon ! 
No more my half-dazed fancy 

there 
Can shape a g^ant in the air. 
No more I see his streaming hair. 
The writhing portent of his form ; — 
The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare. 
And the last fragments of the storm. 
Like shattered rigging from a fight at 

sea. 
Silent and few, are drifting over me. 
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SHE CAME AND WENT. 



As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 

So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 
I only know she came and went. 

As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
Xhe blue dome's measureless con- 
tent, 

So my soul held that moment's heaven; 
1 only know she came and went. 

As, at one bound, our swift spring 
heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and 
scent, 



So clove her May my wintry sleeps ; 
I only know she came and went. 

An angel stood and met my gaze. 
Through the low doorway of my 
tent ; 

The tent is struck, the vision stays ; 
1 only know she came and went. 

Oh, when the room gi-ows slowly 

dim, 

And life's last oil is nearly spent. 

One gush of light these eyes will 

brim, 

Only to think she came and went. 



THE FOUNTAIN. 



Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light. 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night ; 

Into the moonlight. 
Whiter than snow. 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow ; 

Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day ; 

Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward. 

Never aweary ; 



Glad of all weathers. 
Still seeming best. 

Upward or downward, 
Motion thy rest ; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame. 

Changed every moment. 
Ever the same ; 

Ceaseless aspiring. 
Ceaseless content. 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ; 

Glorious fountain. 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like thee ! 
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AL FRESCO. 



The <laDdelion8 and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops, 
And summer sweetens all but me : 
Away, unfruitful lore of books, 
For whose vain idiom we reject 
The soul's more native dialect, 
Aliens among the birds and brooks, 
Dull to interpret or conceive 
What gospels lost the woods retrieve ! 
Away, ye critics, city bred, 
Who springes set of thus and so, 
And in the first man's footsteps tread. 
Like those who toil through drifted 

snow ! 
Away, my poets, whose sweet spell 
Can make a garden of a cell ! 
1 need ye not, for I to-day 
Will make one long sweet verse of 

play. 

Snap, chord of manhood's tenser 

strain ! 
To-day I will be a boy again ; 
The mind's pursuing element. 
Like a bow slackened and unbent, 
In some dark comer shall be leant. 
The robin sings, as of old, from the 

limb I 
The catbird croons in the lilac-bush I 
Through the dim arbor, himself more 

dim, 
Silently hops the hermit-thrush. 
The withered leaves keep dumb for 

him ; 
The irreverent buccaneering bee 
Hath stormed and rifled the nunnery 
Of the lily, and scattered the sacred 

floor 
With haste-dropt gold from shrine to 

door ; 
There, as of yore, 
The rich, milk-tingeing buttercup 



Its tiny polished urn holds up, 
Filled with ripe summer to the edge, 
The sun in his own wine to pledge ; 
And our tall elm, this hundredth year 
Dog^ of our leafy Venice here. 
Who, with an annual ring, doth wed 
The blue Adriatic overhead. 
Shadows with his palatial mass 
The deep canals of flowing grass. 

O unestrang6d birds and bees ! 
O face of Nature always true ! 
O never-unsympathizing trees ! 

never-rejecting roof of blue. 
Whose rash disherison never falls 
On us unthinking prodigals, 

Yet who convictest all our ill. 
So grand and unappeasable ! 
Methinks my heart from each of these 
Plucks part of childhood back again, 
Long there imprisoned, as the breeze 
Doth ever hidden odor seize 
Of wood and water, hill and plain ; 
Once more am I admitted peer 
In the upper house of Nature here, 
And feel through all my pulses run 
The royal blood of wind and sun. 

Upon these elm-arched solitudes 
No hum of neighbor toil intrudes ; 
The only hammer that I hear 
Is wielded by the woodpecker, 
The single noisy calling his 
In all our leaf -hid Sybaris ; 
The good old time, close-hidden here. 
Persists, a loyal cavalier, 
While Roundheads prim, with point 

of fox, 
Probe wainscot-chink and empty box ; 
Here no hoarse-voiced iconoclast 
Insults thy statues, royal Past ; 
Myself too prone the axe to wield, 

1 touch the silver side of the shield 
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With haae reTeised and cballenge 

A willing convert of the trees. 

How chanced it that bo long 1 tost 
A cable's length from this rich coast. 
With foolish anchors hngging close 
The beckoning weeds and lazy ooze, 
Nor had the wit to wreck before 
On this enchanted ialand's shore, 
Whitber the current of the sea. 
With wiser drift, persuaded me ? 

O, might we but of such rare days 
Build np the spirit's dwelling-place 1 
A temple of so Parian stone 
Would brook a marble god alone, 
The statue of a perfect life. 
Far-shrined from earth'a besttuniug 



Alas ! though such felicity 

In oar veit world here may not be. 

Yet, as sometimes the peasant's hut 

Shows stones which old reli^oo cut 

With text inspired, or mystic sign 

Of the Eternal and Divine, 

Tom from the consecration deep 

Of some fallen nunnery's mossy sleep. 

So, from the ruins of this day 

Crumbling in golden dust away. 

The soul one graeious block may 

Carved with some fragment of the 

Which, set in life's prosaic wall. 

Old benedictions may recall. 

And lure some nnnlike thoughts to 

Their dwelling here for memory's 
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TO A PINE-TREE. 



Far np on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with ihe distance and 
vast ; 
Like a cloud o'er the lowlands thou 
lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the 
blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. 

In the storm, like a prophet o'ermad- 
dened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy 
branches ; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread ava- 
lanches. 
When whole mountains swoop 
valeward. 

In the calm thou o'erstretchest the 
valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings im- 
ploring, 
Like an old king led forth from his 
palace. 
When his people to battle are pour- 
ing 
From the city beneath him. 

To the lumberer asleep 'neath thy 
glooming 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in 
motion, 
Till he longs to be swung mid their 
booming 
In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 
Whose finned isles are their cattle. 

For. the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody 
frantic. 

While he pours forth his mighty de- 
sire 



To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his play- 
mate. 

The wild storm makes his lair in thy 
branches. 
Swooping thence on the continent 
under ; 
Like a lion, crouched close on his 
haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce 
thunder. 
Growling low with impatience. 

Spite of winter, thou keep'st thy green 
glory. 
Lusty father of Titans past num- 
ber I 
The snow-flakes alone make thee 
hoary, . 
Nestling close to thy branches in 
slumber. 
And thee mantling with silence. 

Thou alone know'st the splendor of 
winter. 
Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed pre- 
cipices. 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and 
splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffled 
abysses 
In the quiet of midnight. 

Thou alone know'st the glory of sum- 
mer. 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of 
forest. 
On thy subjects that send a proud mur- 
mur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who 
towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 
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THE CHANGELING. 



I HAD a little daughter, 

And she was given to me. 
To lead ine gently backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
rhat I, by the force of nature. 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 

I know not how others saw her, 

Bnt to me she was wholly fair. 
And the light of the heaven she ca 
from 



Still lingered and gleamed in hei 

For it was as wavy and golden, 
And aa many changes took, 

As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 

To what can I liken her smiling 
Upon me, hev kneeling lover. 

How it leaped from her lipf to her 
eyelids. 
And dimpled her wholly over. 
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Till her oatstretched hands smiled 
abo, 
And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother 

Sending snn through her veins to 
me I 

She had been with us scarce a twelve- 
month. 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
When a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter away ; 
Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 

But loosed the hampering strings, 
And when they had opened her cage- 
door, 

My little bird used her wings. 

But they left in her stead a change- 
ling, 
A little angel child, 
That seems like her bud in full blos- 
som, 
And smiles as she never smiled : 



When I wake in the morning, I see it 
Where she always used to lie, 

And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone 'neath the awful sky. 

As weak, yet as trustful also ; 

For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 

Still worked for the love of me ; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earth- 
ward. 

Rain falls, suns rise and set. 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 

A poor little violet. 

This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 

And bliss it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one's cradle 

And sits in my little one's chair. 
And the light of the heaven she 's 
gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair. 



THE MAPLE. 



The Maple puts her corals on in 
May, 

While loitering frosts about the low- 
lauds cling, 

To be in tune with what the robins 
sing, 

Plastering new log -huts 'mid her 
branches gray: 

But when the Autumn southward 
turns away, 

Then in her reins bums most the blood 
of Spring, 

And every leaf, intensely blossoming, 



Makes the year's sunset pale the set 
of day. 

O Youth unprescient, were it only so 

With trees you plant, and in whose 
shade reclined. 

Thinking their drifting blooms Fate's 
coldest snow. 

You carve dear names upon the faith- 
ful rind. 

Nor in that vernal stem the cross fore- 
know 

That Age shall bear, silent, yet unre- 
signed ! 
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THE BEGGAR. 



A BEGGAR through the world am I, — 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim's scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity ! 

A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me, — 
That the world's blasts may round me 

blow. 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 

Some of thy stern, unyielding might. 
Enduring still through day and night 
Rude tempest - shock and withering 

blight, — 
That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance, — 
Give me, old granite gray. 

Some of thy pensiveness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine, — 
That griefs may fall like snow-flakes 
Ught, 



And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright, — 

sweetly mournful pine. 

A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook, 
That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where'er I be. 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. ■ 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I Ve been in the wood ; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good-bye, kind friends, every 
one, 

1 've far to go ere set of sun ; 

Of all good things I would have part. 
The day was high ere I could start. 
And so my journey 's scarce begun. 

Heaven help me ! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet ! 
Some of thy modesty, 
That blossoms here as well, unseen. 
As if before the world thou 'dst been. 
Oh, give, to strengthen me. 
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I WOULD more natnrea were like thine. 
That never casta a, glance before, 

HioD Hebe, who th; heart's bright wiae 
So lavishl J to all dost pour, 

That we who drink forget to pine, 
And can but dieam of bliss in store. 

Thou canst not see a shade in life ; 

With sunward instinct thou doat rise, 
And, leaving clouds below at strife, 

Gazest undazzled at tbe skies. 
With all their blazing splendors rife, 

A aongful lark with eHgle'a eyes. 

Thon waet some foundling whom the 

Nursed, laughing, with the milk of 
Mirth; 
Some influence more gaj than ours 

Hath ruled thy nature from its birth. 
Ab if thy natal stars were flowers 

That shook their seeda round thee 



And thou, to lull thine infant rest, 

Waat cradled like an Indian child ; 
All pleasant winds from aouth and 

With lullabiea thine ears beguiled. 
Rocking thee in thine oriole's nest, 
Till Nature looked at thee and 
smiled. 

Thine every fancy seems to borrow 
A sunlight from thy cbUdish years. 

Making a golden cloud of sorrow, 
A hope-lit rainbow out of tears, — 

Tby heart ia certain of to-morrow, 
Though 'yond to-day it never peers. 

I would more natures were like thine, 

So innocently wild and free. 
Whose aad thoughts, even, leap and 

Like sunny wavelets in the sea. 
Making ua mindless of the brine. 
In gazing on the brilliancy. 



LOWELL. 



A CONTRAST. 



Thy love thou sentest oft to me, 
And still as oft I thrust it back ; 

Thy messengers I could not see 
In those who everything did lack, 
The poor, the outcast, and the black. 

Pride held his hand before mine eyes. 
The world with flattery stuffed mine 
ears ; 
I looked to see a monarch's guise. 
Nor dreamed thy love would knock 

for years. 
Poor, naked, fettered, full of tears. 



Yet, when I sent my love to thee, 
Thou, with a smile, didst take it in. 

And entertain'dst it royally. 

Though grimed with earth, with 

huDger thin. 
And leprous with the taint of sin. 

Now every day thy love I meet. 
As o'er the earth it wanders wide, 

With weary step and bleeding feet. 
Still knocking at the heart of pride 
And offering grace, though still de- 



nied. 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 



PRELUDE TO PART FIRST. 

Over his keys the maBing organist. 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they 
list, 
And builds a bridge from Dream- 
land for his lay : 
Then, as the touch of his loved instru- 
ment 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws 
his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes 
sent 
Along the wavering vista of his 
dream. 



Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors 

lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and 

plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain 
strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age's drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 

Earth gets its price for what Earth 
gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to 
die in. 
The priest hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us. 
We bargain for the graves we lie 
in; 



At the devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 

gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's 

tasking; 
'T is heaven alone that is given 

away, 
'Tis. only God may be had for the 

asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be 
in tune. 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it that reaches 
and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flow- 
ers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and val- 
leys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows g^een. 
The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice. 
And there 's never a leaf nor a blade 
too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the 
sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the 
leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 
With the deluge of summer it re- 



ceives ; 
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His mate feels the eggs beneath her 
wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flat- 
ters and sings ; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to 
her nest, — 

In the nice ear of Nature which song 
is the best ? 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed 

away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply 

cheer. 
Into every bare inlet and creek and 

bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop 

overfills it. 
We are happy now because God wills 

it; 

No matter how barren the past may 
have been, 

'T is enough for us now that the leaves 
are green ; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel 
right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blos- 
soms swell ; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot 
help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is grow- 
ing ; 

The breeze comes whispering in our 

ear. 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that 

streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house 

hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news 

back, 
For other couriers we should not 

lack ; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer's 

lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 



Warmed with the new wine of the 
year. 
Tells all in his lusty crowing I 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not 

how ; 
Everything is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving ; 
'T is as easy now for the heart to be 

true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be 
blue, — 
'T is the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have 
fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave 
no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they 
have shed. 
The heart forgets its sorrow and 
ache ; 
The soul partakes the season's youth. 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion 
and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and 
smooth. 
Like burnt-out craters healed with 
snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow ? 

PART FIRST. 

I. 

" My golden spurs now bring to me. 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and 
sea 
In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head. 
Till I begin my vow to keep ; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep. 
And perchance there may come a 

vision true 
Ere day create the world anew." 
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Slowly Sir Lannfars eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cload on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 



n. 



The crows flapped over by twos and 
threes, 



In his siege of three hundred sum- 
mers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing 
sheaf, 
Had cast them forth : so, young and 
strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf. 



In the pool drowsed the cattle up to Sir Launf al flashed forth in his maiden 



their knees. 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the 
year, 
And the yery leaves seemed to sing on 

the trees : 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and 
gray: 



mail. 

To seek in all climes for the Holy 

Grail. 

rv. 

It was morning on hill and stream and 

tree. 
And morning in the young knight's 

heart; 
Only the castle moodily 



'T was the proudest hall in the North Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free. 



Countree, 
And never its gates might opened 

be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 
Summer besieged it on every side. 
But the churlish stone her assaults de- 
fied ; 
She could not scale the chilly wall. 
Though around it for leagues her pa- 
vilions tall 
Stretched left and right, 
Over the hills and out of sight ; 
Green and broad was every tent. 
And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breeze fell off at night. 

III. 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly 
clang 

And through the dark arch a charger 
sprang, 

Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden 
knight, 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so 
bright 

It seemed the dark castle had gath- 
ered all 

Those shafts the fierce sun had shot 
over its wall 



And gloomed by itself apart ; 
The season brimmed all other things 

up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's 

cup. 

V. 

As Sir Launfal made mom through the 
darksome gate. 
He was 'ware of a leper crouched by 
the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned 
as he sate ; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal 
came ; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with 
a thrill. 
The flesh 'neath his armor 'gan 
shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his horse stood 

stm 

Like a frozen waterfall ; 

For this man, so foul and bent of stat- 
ure. 

Rasped harshly against his dainty na- 
ture. 

And seemed the one blot on the sum- 
mer morn, — 

So he tossed him a piece of gold in 
scorn. 
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The leper nused not the gold from the 

" Better to me the poor man's cruBt, 
Better the blesaing of the poor. 
Though I turn me empty from hia 

That is ao trne alma which the hand 

can bold ; 
He gives only the woitbless gold 

Who givea from a, sense of duty ; 
But be who giveB hnt a alender mite. 
And giTes to that which is ont of 
light. 
That thread of the all-sustaining 
Beaut; 
Which raoB through all and doth all 



The baiid cannot clasp the whole of 

The heart outstretches its eager palms. 
For a god goes with it and makes it 

To the soul that was starving in dark- 



PRELUDE TO PART BECOND. 
Down swept the chill wind from the 



mere old ; 
On open wold and bill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the v 

dersr's cheek ; 
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It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pas- 
tures bare ; 

The little brook heard it and built a 
roof 

'Neath which he could house him, win- 
ter-proof ; 

All night by the white stars' frosty 
gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his 
beams ; 

Slender and clear were his crystal 
spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the 
stars ; 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest- 
crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed 
trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward 
grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp re- 
lief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern 
leaf ; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and 
clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine 
through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush- 
tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond 
drops. 

That crystalled the beams of moon and 
sun, 

And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 

'T was as if every image that mirrored 
lay 

In his depths serene through the sum- 
mer day. 



Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be 
lost. 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of Uie frost. 

Within the hall are song and laughter. 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red 
and jolly. 
And sprouting is every corbel and 
rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and 
holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney 

wide 
Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and 
flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the 
wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned 
sap. 
Hunted to death in its galleries 
blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away 
as in fear. 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled 
darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 

But the wind without was eager and 

sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal's gray hair it makes a 
harp. 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings. 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own. 
Whose burden still, as he might 

guess. 
Was — " Shelterless, shelterless, 
shelterless ! " 
The voice of the seneschal flared like 

a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away 
from the porch. 
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And he sat in the gateway and saw 
all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and 

bold, 
Through the window-slits of the 
castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 



PABT SECOND. 

I. 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
The river was dumb and could not 

speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud 

had spun ; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off 

the cold sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and 

cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old. 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

n. 

Sir Launfal turned from his own hard 

gate. 
For another heir in his earldom sate ; 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail. 
He came back from seeking the Holy 

Grail ; 
Little he recked of his earldom's loss, 
No more on his surcoat was blazoned 

the cross. 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore. 
The badge of the suffering and the 

poor. 

m. 

Sir Liaunfal's raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail 'gainst the barbed air, 
For it was just at the Christmas time ; 
So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier 
clime. 



And sought for a shelter from cold and 

snow 
In the light and warmth of long ago ; 
He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 
O'er the edge of the desert, black and 

small. 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by 

one. 
He can count the camels in the sun. 
As over the red-hot sands they pass 
To where, in its slender necklace of 

grass. 
The little spring laughed and leapt in 

the shade. 
And with its own self like an infant 

played. 
And waved its signal of palms. 

rv. 

"For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an 

alms ; " — 
The happy camels may reach the 

spring. 
But Sir Launfal sees only the grew- 

some thing. 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched 

bone. 
That cowers beside him, a thing as 

lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern 

seas 
Li the desolate horror of his disease. 

V. 

And Sir Launfal said, — "I behold in 

thee 
An image of Him who died on the 

tree ; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of 

thorns, — 
Thou also hast had the world's buffets 

and scorns, — 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and 

side : 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me : 
Behold, through him, I give to thee 1 " 
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VI. 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in 

his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and 

straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier 

guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt his young life up in 

g^ded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy 

Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and 

dust ; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's 

brink. 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 
'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown 

bread, 
'T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the 

leper fed. 
And 't was red wine he drank with 

his thirsty soul. 

vn. 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast 

face, 
A light shone round about the place ; 
The leper no longer crouched at his 

side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beau- 
tiful Gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 

vin. 
His words were shed softer than leaves 

from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows 

on the brine. 
That mingle their softness and quiet 

in one 



With the shaggy unrest they float down 

upon ; 
And the voice that was softer than 

silence said, 
'* Lo it is I, be not afraid I 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy 

GraU; 
Behold, it is here, — this cup which 

thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but 

now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water his blood that died on the 

tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's 

need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the g^ver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 

three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 



» 



me. 



Sir Launfal awoke as from a swoimd : 
*' The Grail in my castle here is found I 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall. 
Let it be the spider's banquet-hall ; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy- 
Grail.'' 

X. 

The castle gate stands open now. 
And the wanderer is welcome to the 
hall 

As the hangbird is to the elm-tree 
bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall. 

The Summer's long siege at last is 
o'er ; 

When the first poor outcast went in at 
the door. 

She entered with him in disguise, 

And mastered the fortress by sur- 
prise ; 
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There is no spot she loves so well on 

ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole 

year round ; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launf al's land 



Has hall and bower at his command ; 
And there *s no poor man in the North 

Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much 

as he. 



KOSSUTH. 



A RACE of nobles may die out, 
A royal line may leave no heir ; 

Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 

But they fail not, the kinglier breed, 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

The zeal of Nature never cools. 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 

When gapped and dulled her cheaper 
tools. 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 

Land of the Magyars ! though it 
be 

The tyrant may relink his chain, 
Already thine the victory. 

As the just Future measures gain. 

Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won 
The deathly travail's amplest worth ; 



A nation's duty thou hast done, 
Giving a hero to our earth. 

And he, let come what will of woe. 
Hath saved the land he strove to 
save ; 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor's blow. 
Can quench the voice shall haunt his 
grave. 

" I Kossuth am : O Future, thou 
That clear'st the just and blott'st 
the vile. 

O'er this small dust in reverence bow. 
Remembering what I was erewhile. 

"I was the chosen trump where- 
through 
Our God sent forth awakening 
breath ; 
Came chains ? Came death ? The 
strain He blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and 
death." 
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THE PIONEER. 



What man would live coffined with 
brick and stone, 

Imprisoned from the healing touch 
of air, 

And cramped with selfish landmarks 
everywhere, 
When all before him stretches, furrow- 
less and lone, 

The unmapped prairie none can 
fence or own ? 

What man would read and read the 
selfsame faces, 
And, like the marble which the 

windmiU grinds. 
Bub smooth forever with the same 
smooth minds. 
This year retracing last year's, every 
year's, dull traces. 
When there are woods and un-pen- 
f olded spaces ? 

What man o'er one old thought 
would pore and pore. 
Shut like a book between its covers 

thin 
For every fool to leave his dog's- 
ears in. 
When solitude is his, and God forever- 
more, 
Just for the opening of a paltry 
door ? 

What man would watch life's oozy 
element 
Creep Letheward forever, when 

he might 
Down some great river drift be- 
yond men's sight, 
To where the undethroned forest's 
royal tent 
Broods with its hush o'er half a con- 
tinent ? 
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What man with men would push and 
altercate. 
Piecing out crooked means to 

crooked ends, 
When he can have the skies and 
woods for friends, 
Snatch back the rudder of hb undis- 
mantled fate, 
And in himself be ruler, church, and 
state? 

Cast leaves and feathers rot in last 
year's nest. 
The wingSd brood, flown thence, 

new dwellings plan ; 
The serf of his own past is not a 
man ; 
To change and change is life, to move 
and never rest ; — 
Not what we are, but what we hope, 
is best. 

The wild, free woods make no man 
halt or blind ; 
Cities rob men of eyes and hands 

and feet. 
Patching one whole of many in- 
complete ; 
The general preys upon the individual 
mind. 
And each alone is helpless as the 
wind. 

Each man is some man's servant; 
Every soul 
Is by some other's presence quite 

discrowned ; 
Each owes the next through all 
the imperfect round. 
Yet not with mutual help ; each man 
is his own goal. 
And the whole earth must stop to 
pay him toll. 



LOWELL. 



Here, life the nndiminished man de- 
mands; 

New faculties stretch out to meet 
new wants ; 

What Nature asks, that Nature 
also grants ; 
Here man is lord, not drudge, of eyes 
and feet and hands. 

And to his life is knit with hourly 
bands. 



Come out, then, from the old 
thoughts and old ways, 
Before you harden to a crystal 

cold 
Which the new life can shatter, 
but not mould ; 
Freedom for you still waits, still, look- 
ing backward, stays. 
But widens still the irretrievable 
space. 
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Not ftlwayi nnimpeded can I pra;. 
Nor, pitying aaiut, thiue intercession 

Too closelj clings the burden of the 

And all the mint and anise that I 



Shall I less patieuce have thau Thou, 

who know 
That Thou revisit'st all who wait for 

Thee, 
Nor only flll'st the unsounded deeps 

below, 
But doBt refresh with punctual o?er- 

The rifts where unregarded mosBes be ? 

The droopbg seaweed hears, in night 

abyssed, 
Far and more far the wa?e's receding 

shocks. 
Nor dmibts, for all the darkness and 

the tnist, 



That the pale shepherdess will keep 

her tryst, 
And shoreward lead again her foam- 



For the same wave that rims the Carib 

With niomeDtary brede of pearl and 

gold. 
Goes hurrying thence to gladden witb 

ituroar 
Lorn weeds bound fast on rocks of 

Labrador, 
By love divine on one sweet errand 

rolled. 

And though thy healing waters far 

withdraw, 
I, too, can wait and feed on hope of 

Thee 
And of the dear recurrenee of Thy 

Sure that the parting grace my mom- 



mgsi 



Abides ii 



time to c 



n searchd 




A PERFECT LITTLE PICTURE. 

CoLERiDOE has taken the old balUd measure and given to it bj an indefina- 
ble charm whollj his own all the sweetness, all the melod; and compass of a 
symphou;. And how picturesque it is in the proper sense of the word. I 
fcnow nothing like it. There is not a description in it. It is all picture. De- 
scriptiTe poets geuerall; confuse ub with multiplicitj of detail ; we cannot see 
their forest for the trees ; but Coleridge never errs in this way. With instinc- 
tive tact he touches the right choid of association, and is satisfied, as we also 
are. I should find it bard to explain the singular charm of his diction, there 
is so much nicety of art and purpose in it, whether for nmsic or meaning. Nor 
does it need anj explanation, for we all feel it. The words seem common 
words enough, but in tbe order of them, in the choice, variety, and position of 
the vowel-flonnds, they become magical. The moat decrepit vocable in the lan- 
gnag« throws away its crutches to dance and siug at his piping. I cannot think 
it a peiaooal peculiarity, but a matter of nniveraal experience, that more bits 
of Coleridge have imbedded themselves in my memory than of any other poet 
who delighted my youth — unless I should except the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
Tliis a^;nes perfectness of expression. Let me cite an example or two : — 
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With f az^heard whisper through the dark 
Off shot the spectre barque.'* 

Or take this as a bit of landscape : — 

^* Beneath yon birch with silver bark 
And booths so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rook, 
And all is mossy there/' 

It is a perfect little picture and seems so easily done. Bat try to do some- 
thing like it. Coleridge's words have the unashamed nakedness of Scripture, 
of the Eden of diction ere the voluble serpent had entered it. This felicity of 
speech in Coleridge's best verse is the more remarkable because it was an 
acquisition. His earlier poems are apt to be turgid ; in his prose there is too 
often a languor of profuseness, and there are pages where he seems to be talk- 
ing to himself and not to us, as I have heard a guide do in the tortuous cav- 
erns of the Catacombs when he was doubtful if he had not lost his way. But 
when his genius runs freely and full in his prose, the style, as he said of Pas- 
chal, " is a garment of light." He knew all our best prose and knew the secret 
of its composition. When he is well inspired, as in his best poetry he com- 
monly is, he gives us the very quintessence of perception, the clearly crystal- 
lized precipitation of all that is most precious in the ferment of impression 
after the impertinent and obtrusive particulars have evaporated from the mem- 
ory. It is the pure visual ecstacy disengaged from the confused and confusing 
material that gave it birth. It seems the very beatitude of artless simplicity, 
and is the most finished product of art. I know nothing so perfect in its kind 
since Dante. 
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ON PLANTINQ A TKEE AT INVERARAY. 



Who does bis duty is a qneglaoii 
Too complex to be solved b; me, 
Bat be, I rentore tbe suggestion, 
Does port of his tbat plajits a tree. 

For after he is dead and buried. 
And epitaphed, and well forgot, 
Nay, even his sbade b; Charon ferried 
Xo — let ns not inquire to what, 

His deed, its antbor long outliving. 
By Nature's mother-care increased, 
Shall stand, bis Terdant alniouer, giying 
A kindly dole to man and beast. 

The vayfarer, at nooo reposing, 
Shall bless its shadow on the grass. 
Or sheep beneath it buddle, dozing 
Until tbe tbnndergnst o'erpass. 

Tbe owl, belated in his plundering, 
Shall here await the friendly night. 



Blinking whene'er be wakes, and won- 
dering 
What fool it was invented light. 

Hither tbe busy birds sball flutter. 
With tbe light timber for their nests. 
And, pausing from their labor, ut- 
ter 
The rooming sunshine in their breasts. 

What though his memory shall have 

vanished. 
Since the good deed be did survives ? 
It is not wboUy to be banished 
Thus to be part of niany lives. 

Grow, then, my foster-child, and 

strengthen. 
Bough over bough, a muimurons pile, 
And as your stately stem shall 

lengthen. 
So may the statelier of Argyll I 
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^'■V-^'' 



TO H. W. L., 

S BIRTHDAY, aTTH FEBRUARY, 18G7. 



I NEED not pnuse tlie sweetness of his 
song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse 



Smooth as our Charles, when, fenrjng 

lest he wrong 
The new moon's luirrored skiff, he 

slides along, 
Fnll without noise, and whispers in 

his reeds. 

With loving breath of all the winds his 

Is blown about the world, but to his 
friends 
k sweeter secret hides behind his fame. 



As I muse backward up the checkered 

Wherein so much was given, so much 
was lost, 
Blessings in both kinds, such aa cheapen 

But hush I this is not for profaoei 



LOWELL. 



Some suck up poison from a sorrow's 

core, 
As naught but nightshade grew upon 

earth's ground ; 
Love turned all his to heart's-ease, and 

the more 
Fate tried his bastions, she but forced 

a door 
Leading to sweeter manhood and 

more sound. 

Even as a wind-waved fountain's sway- 
ing shade 
Seems of mixed race, a gray wraith 
shot with sun, 

So through his trial faith translucent 
rayed 

Till darkness, half disnatured so, be- 
trayed 
A heart of sunshine that would fain 
o'errun. 



Surely if skill in song the shears may 

stay 
And of its purpose cheat the charmed 

abyss. 
If our poor life be lengthened by a 

lay, 

He shall not go, although his presence 
may, 
And the next age in praise shall 
double this. 

Long days be his, and each as lusty- 
sweet 
As gracious natures find his song to 
be ; 

May Age steal on with sof tly-cadenced 
feet 

Falling in music, as for him were 
meet 
Whose choicest verse is harsher- 
toned than he 1 
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New EkOlakd'b poet, rich in loye as 

Her hills and yallejB praise thee, her 

swift brooks 
Dcuioe in thj verse ; to her grave 

s;lvan nooks 

Thy steps allure as, which the wood- 
thrush hears 
As maids their lovers', and no treason 

Through thee her MerrimacB and Agio- 

ebooks 
And manj a name oncontb win gra- 



TO WHITTIER 

ms BEVENTT-FIFTH BIBTHDAT. 

Sweetlj faniiliar to both Englands' 
a eyes 



Peaceful by birthright as B 

lake, 
The lily's anchorage, which t 

behold 
Save those of stars, yet tar thy 

brother's sake 
That lay in bonds, tfaon blewst a blast 

as bold 
As that wherewith the heart of Boland 

Far heard across the New World and 
the Old. 




UNDER THE OCTOBER MAPLES. 



What mean these banners spread, 
These paths with rojsl red 
So gnily carpeted 7 
Comes there a prince to-daj ? 
Such footing were too fine 
For feet less argentine 
' Than Dian's own oi thine, 
Queen whom m; tides obey. 

Surelj for thee are meant 
These hues so orient 
That with a sultan's tent 
Each tree ioTites the sun ; 



Oar Earth such homage pays, 
So decks her dusty waya. 
And keeps such holidays. 
For one, and only one. 

My brain shapes form and face, 
Throba with the rhythmic grace 
And cadence of her pace 
To all fine instincts true ; 
Her footsteps, as they pass. 
Than moonbeams over grass 
Fall lighter, — and, ahis, 
More insubstantial too I 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 



Mem saj the sullen inatraineiit, 
That, from the Master's bow, 
With pangs of joy or woe, 

Feels mutiic's soul throngh eyerj fibre 

Whispers the raTisbed strings 
More ttkan he knew or metint ; 

Old sommeTS in ita memory glow ; 

The secrets of the wind it sings ; 

It bears the April-loosened springs; 

And mixes with its mood 

AH it dreamed when it stood 

Li the mnrmurouB pine-wood 

Long ago I 

The magical moonlight then 

Steeped every bough and cone ; 
The roar of the brook in the glen 

Came dim from the distance blown ; 
The wind through its glooms sang low. 
And it swayed to and fro 
With delight as it stood, 
In the wonderfal wood, 
Long ^o I 

O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, Live and rejoice 1 



That asked not for causes and reasons. 

But made us all feeling and voice ? 
When we went with the winds in thrir 
blowing. 

When Nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 

Of the ineihaustible years ? 

Have we not from the earth drawn 

Too fine for earth's sordid uses ? 

Have I heard, have I seen 

All I feel, all I know ? 

Doth my heart overween 7 

Or could it have been 

Long ago ? 

Sometimes a breath floats by me. 
An odor from Dreamland sent. 
That makes the ghost seem uigh me 
Of a splendor that came and went. 
Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 

In what diviner sphere, 
Of memories that stay not and go not, 
Like music heard once hy on ear 
That cannot forget or reclaim it, 
A something so ahy, it would 
shame it 



LOWELL. 



To make it a show, 
A something too vag^e, could I 
name it, 
For others to know, 
As if I had lived it or dreamed it, 
As if I had acted or schemed it, 
Long ago ! 

And yet, could I live it over, 

This life that stirs in my hrain. 
Could I be both maiden and lover. 
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Moon and tide, bee and clover. 

As I seem to have been, once again, 
Could I but speak it and show it. 
This pleasure more sharp than 
pain. 
That baffles and lures me so. 
The world should once more have a 
poet. 
Such as it had 
In the ages glad, 
Long ago 1 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

On the da; of hU de&tti, this simple Western attoTDsy, who Bccordiug to one 

party was a vulgar joker, and wham the doctrinaires ajQong bis own sapport^ 
era accused of wanting every element of Btateamanship, was the most absolute 
tuler in Christendom, nod this solely by the hold his good-humored sagacity 
had laid on the hearts and understandings of his coantrymen. Nor was this 
all, for it appeared that he had drawn the great majority, not only of his fellow- 
citizens, but of mankind also, to bis side. So strong and so persuasive is hon- 
est maulinesB without a single quality of romance or unreal sentiment to help 
it I A civilian during times of the most captivating military achievement, 
awkward, with no skill in the lower technicalities of manners, he left behind 
him a fame beyond that of any conqueror, the memory of a grace higher than 
that of outward person, and of a gentlemanliness deeper than mere breeding. 
Never before that startled April morning did such multitudes of men abed 
tears for the death of one the; bad never seen, as if with him a friendly 
presence had been taken away from their lives, leaving them colder and 
darker. Never was funeral panegyric so eloquent as the silent look of sym- 
pathy which strangers exchanged when they met on that day. Their c< 
manhood had lost a kinsman. — An Esmy On Lincoln. 



LOWELL, 



FOR AN AUTOGRAPH. 



Though old the thought and oft ex- 

prest, 
*T is his at last who savs it best, — 
I 'U try my fortune with the rest. 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 

" Lo, time and space enough," we cry, 
** To write an epic ! " so we try 
Our nibs upon the edge, and die. 



Muse not which way the pen to hold, 
Luck hates the slow and loyes the 

bold. 
Soon come the darkness and the cold. 

Greatly begin ! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime, — 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

Ah, with what lofty hope we came ! 
But we forget it, dream of fame. 
And scrawl, as I do here, a name. 
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THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 



Thb snow had begun in the gloaming. 

And bugilj all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Everj pine and fir and hemlock 
Ware ermine too dear for an earl. 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer's mnffled crow, 

The stiff rails softened to swan's-down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Ijke brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood ; 

How the flakes were folding it gently. 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 



Up spoke o 

Saying, 



r own little Mabel, 
' Father, who makes 



Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sor- 

Wben that mound was heaped bo 
big*. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That feU from that cloud like 



And agun to the child I whispered, 
" The snow that hnsheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall t " 

Hien, with eyes that saw not, I kissed 



That my kiss was given to her sia- 
Folded close under deepening snow. 



LOWELL. 



LONGING. 

Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e*er so dear, so kind, 

So heautif ul as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 

For one transcendent moment. 
Before the Present poor and hare 

Can make its sneering comment. 

Still, through our paltry stir and strife. 

Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 

Carves in the marhle Keal ; 
To let the new life in, we know. 

Desire must ope the portal ; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 

Helps make the soul immortal. 

Longing is God's fresh heavenward will 

With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it that we may be still 

Content with merely living ; 
But, would we learn that heart's full scopo 

Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 

And realize our longing. 

Ah ! let us hope that to our praise 

Grood God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread His ways, 

But when the spirit beckons, — 
That some slight good is also wrought 

Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 

Howe'er we fail in action. 
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A WIDER AND WISER HUMANITY. 

I DO not believe in violent changes, nor do I expect them. Things in posses- 
sion have a very firm grip. One of the strongest cements of society is the 
conviction of mankind that the state of things into which they are bom is a 
part of the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, as that the sun should 
go round the earth. It is a conviction that they will not surrender except on 
compulsion, and a wise society should look to it that this compulsion be not 
put upon them. For the individual man there is no radical cure, outside of 
human nature itself, for the evils to which human nature is heir. The rule 
will always hold good that you must 

*''' Be your own palace or the world 's your gaol." 

But for artificial evils, for evils that spring from want of thought, thought 
must find a remedy somewhere. There has been no period of time in which 
wealth has been more sensible of its duties than now. It builds hospitab, it 
establishes missions among the poor, it endows schools. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of accumulated wealth, and of the leisure it renders possible, that 
people have time to think of the wants and sorrows of their fellows. But all 
these remedies are partial and palliative merely. It is as if we should apply 
plasters to a single pustule of the small-pox with a view of driving out the 
disease. The true way is to discover and to extirpate the germs. As society 
is now constituted these are in the air it breathes, in the water it drinks, in 
things that seem, and which it has always believed, to be the most innocent 
and healthful. The evil elements it neglects corrupt these in their springs and 
pollute them in their courses. Let us be of good cheer, however, remember- 
ing that the misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never come. The 
world has outlived much, and will outlive a great deal more, and men have 
contrived to be happy in it. It has shown the strength of its constitution in 
nothing more than in surviving the quack medicines it has tried. In the scales 
of the destinies brawn wiU never weigh so much as brain. Our healing is not 
in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or aristocracies, or 
democracies, but will be revealed by the still small voice that speaks to the 
conscience and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser humanity. — De- 
mocracy. 
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THE FATHERLANp. 

Where is the true man's fatherland ? 

Is it where he by chance is bom ? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
O yes I bis fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free ! 

Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man ? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 

For the soul's love of home than this ? 

O yes 1 his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free ! 

Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joy's myrtle-wreath or sorrow's gyves, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man's birthplace grand. 

His is a world-wide fatherland 1 

Where'er a single slave doth pine. 
Where'er one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, 

That spot of earth is thine and mine 1 

There is the true man's birthplace grand. 

His is a world-wide fatherland I 
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AUF WIEDERSEHEN! 

SUMMER. 

The little gate was reached at last, 
Half hid in lilacs down the lane ; 
She pushed it wide, and, as she past, 
A wistful look she backward cast. 
And said, ^ " Auf wiedersehen I " 

With hand on latch, a vision white 

Lingered reluctant, and again 
Half doubting if she did aright. 
Soft as the dews that fell that night. 
She said, — " Auf loiedenehen I " 

The lamp's clear gleam flits up the 
stair ; 
I linger in delicious pain ; 
Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarely 
dare, 
Thinks she, — " Auf wiedersehen / " ? 

'T is thirteen years ; once more I 
press 

The turf that silences the lane ; 
I hear the rustle of her dress, 
I smell the lilacs, and — ah, yes, 

I hear " Auf wiedersehen ! ** 

Sweet piece of bashful maiden art ! 
The English words had seemed too 
fain. 
But these — they drew us heart to 

heart. 
Yet held us tenderly apart ; 
She said, ** Auf wiedersehen 1 ** 



PALINODE. 



AUTUMN. 



Stux thirteen years : 'tis autumn now 
On field and hill, in heart and braiu ; 

The naked trees at evening sough ; 

The leaf to the forsaken bough 
Sighs not, — " Auf wiedersehen ! 



ij 
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Two watched yon oriole's pendent 
dome. 
That now is void, and dank with rain. 
And one, — O, hope more frail than 

foam ! 
The bird to his deserted home 
Sings not, — " Auf wiedersehen ! " 

The loath g^te swings with rusty creak ; 

Once, parting there, we played at 
pain ; 
There came a parting, when the weak 
And fading lips essayed to speak 

Vainly, — ** Auf wiedersehen ! '* 

Somewhere is comfort, somewhere 
faith, 

Though thou in outer dark remain ; 
One sweet sad voice ennobles death, 
And still, for eighteen centuries saith 

Softly, ''^ Auf wiedersehen I " 

If earth another grave must bear, 
Tet heaven hath won a sweeter 
strain. 
And something whispers my despair, 
That, from an orient chamber there, 
Floats down, " Auf wiedersehen ! " 




BON VOYAGE I 

Ship, blest to benr such freight across the bine. 
May stormless stars contFol th; horoscope ; 
In keel and hull, in every spar aud rope. 
Be night and day to thy dear office true I 
Ocean, men's path and their divider too. 
No fairer shrine of memory and hope 
To the underworld adown thy westering slope 
E'er vanished, or whom such regrets pursue : 
Smooth all thy surges as when Jove to Crete 
Swam with less costly burthen, and prepare 
A pathway meet for her home-coming soon 
With golden undulations such as greet 
The printless summer sandals of the moon 
Aud tempt the Nautilus his cruise to daie I 
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" What means tliis glory round oui' fett," 
The JIagi miispd, " mofe brig-ht tliau 

And voicea uhiLuted clear and sweet, 

" To-daj the Prince of Peace is born ! " 

" "What means that star," the .Shepherds said, 
" That brightens through the rueky glen ? " 

And angels, .insweriug overhead. 
Sang, " Peace on earth, good-will ti 

T is eighteen bundred years and 

Sinue those sweet oracles 
We wait for him, like them of yi 

But it WEks said, in words of gold 

No time or sorrow e'er shall dim. 
That little children might be bold 

In perfect trust to come to Him. 

All tound about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise meo saw, 

If we our loving wills incline 
To that aweet Life which is the Law. 

So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds then, 

And, clasping kindly hand in hand. 

Sing, " Peace on earth, good-will to men 

And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn. 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
" To-day the Prince of Peace is bom I " 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, 1860. 

This is the midnight of the century, — hark ! 
Through aisle and arch of Grodminster have gone 
Twelve throhs that tolled the zenith of the dark, 
And mornward now the starry hands move on ; 
** Mornward ! " the angelic watchers say, 

** Passed is the sorest trial ; 

No plot of man can stay 

The hand upon the dial ; 
Night is the dark stem of the lily Day." 

If we, who watched in valleys here below, 

Toward streaks, misdeemed of morn, our faces turned 

When Vulcan glares set all the east aglow, — 

We are not poorer that we wept and yearned ; 

Though earth swing wide from God*s intent. 

And though no man nor nation 

Will move with full consent 

In heavenly gravitation, 
Yet by one Sun is every orbit bent. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 

The century Dumbers fourscore years ; 
Tou, foFtressed in your teem. 
To Time's alarums close joar e>m. 
And, while he devastates yoor peers. 
Conceive not what he means. 

If e'er life's winter fieck with snow 
"if our htur's deep shadowed bowers, 
That winsome head an art would know 
To make it charm and wear it so 

As 't were a wreath of flowers. 

If to snch fairies years must come. 
May yours fall soft and slow 
As, shakeu by a bee's low hum, 
The rose-leavea waver, sweetly dumb 
Down to their mates below I 
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HOW I CONSULTED THE ORACLE OF THE GOLDFISHES. 



What know we of the world immense 
Beyond the narrow ring of sense ? 
What should we know, who lounge 

about 
The house we dwell in, nor find out, 
Masked by a wall, the secret cell 
Where the soul's priests in hiding 

dwell? 
The winding stair that steals aloof 
To chapel mysteries 'neath the roof ? 

It lies about us, yet as far 
From sense sequestered as a star 
New launched its wake of fire to trace 
In secrecies of unprobed space. 
Whose beacon's lightning - pinioned 

spears 
Might earthward haste a thousand 

years 
Nor reach it. So remote seems this 
World undiscovered, yet it is 
A neighbor near and dumb as death, 
So near, we seem to feel the breath 
Of its hushed habitants as they 
Pass us unchallenged, night and day. 

Never could mortal ear nor eye 
By sound or sign suspect them nigh, 
Yet why may not some subtler sense 
Than those poor two give evidence ? 
Transfuse the ferment of their being 
Into our own, past hearing, seeing, 
As men, if once attempered so. 
Far off each other's thought can know ? 
As horses with an instant thrill 
Measure their rider's strength of will ? 
Comes not to all some glimpse that 

brings 
Strange sense of sense-escaping things ? 
Wraiths some transfigured nerve di- 
vines ? 
Approaches, premonitions, signs. 
Voices of Ariel that die out 
In the dim No Man's Land of Doubt ? 



Are these Night's dusky birds ? Are 

these 
Fhantasmas of the silences 
Outer or inner ? — rude heirlooms 
From grovellers in the cavern-glooms. 
Who in unhuman Nature saw 
Misshapen foes with tusk and claw, 
And with those night-fears brute and 

blind 
Peopled the chaos of their mind, 
Which, in ungovernable hours. 
Still make their bestial lair in ours ? 

Were they, or were they not ? Yes ; no ; 
Uncalled they come, unbid they go. 
And leave us fumbling in a doubt 
Whether within us or without 
The spell of this illusion be 
That witches us to hear and see 
As in a twi-life what it will. 
And hath such wonder-working skill 
That what we deemed most solid- 
wrought 
Turns a mere figment of our thought. 
Which when we grasp at in despair 
Our fingers find vain semblance there, 
For Psyche seeks a corner-stone 
Firmer than aught to matter known. 

Is it illusion ? Dream-stuff ? Show 

Made of the wish to have it so ? 

'T were something, even though this 

were all : 
So the poor prisoner, on his wall 
Long gazing, from the chance designs 
Of crack, mould, weather-stain, refines 
New and new pictures without cease. 
Landscape, or saint, or altar-piece : 
But these are Fancy's common brood 
Hatched in the nest of solitude ; 
This is Dame Wish's hourly trade, 
By our rude sires a goddess made. 
Could longing, though its heart broke, 

give 
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Trances *in which we chiefly live ? 
Moments that darken all beside, 
Tearfully radiant as a bride ? 
Beckonings of bright escape, of wings 
Purchased with loss of baser things ? 
Blithe truancies from all control 
Of Hyl3, outings of the soul ? 

The worm, by trustful instinct led, 
Draws from its womb a slender thread, 
And drops, confiding that the breeze 
Will waft it to unpastured trees : 
So the brain spins itself, and so 
Swings boldly off in hope to blow 
Across some tree of knowledge, fair 
With fruitage new, none else shall 

share : 
Sated with wavering in the Void, 
It backward climbs, so best employed. 
And, where no proof is nor can be. 
Seeks refuge with Analogy ; 
Truth's soft half-sister, she may tell 
Where lurks, seld-sought, the other's 

well. 
With metaphysic midges sore. 
My Thought seeks comfort at her door. 
And, at her feet a suppliant cast^ 
Evokes a spectre of the past. 
Not such as shook the knees of Saul, 
But winsome, golden-gay withal, — 
Two fishes in a globe of glass. 
That pass, and waver, and re-pass. 
And lighten that way, and then this. 
Silent as meditation is. 
With a half humorous smile I see 
In this their aimless industry. 
These errands nowhere and returns 
Grave as a pair of funeral urns. 
This ever-seek and never-find, 
A mocking image of my mind. 
But not for this I bade you climb 
Up from the darkening deeps of time : 
Help me to tame these wild day-mares 
That sudden on me unawares. 
Fish, do your duty, as did they 
Of the Black Island far away 
In life's safe places, — far as you 
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From all that now I see or do. 
Tou come, embodied flames, as when 
I knew you first, nor yet knew men ; 
Your gold renews my golden days. 
Your splendor all my loss repays. 

'T is more than sixty years ago 
Since first I watched your to-and-fro ; 
Two generations come and gone 
From silence to oblivion, 
With all their noisy strife and stress 
Lulled in the grave's forgivingness. 
While yon unquenchably survive 
Immortal, almost more alive. 
I watched you then a curious boy. 
Who in your beauty found full joy. 
And, by no problem-debts distrest. 
Sate at life's board a welcome guest. 
You were my sister's pets, not mine ; 
But Property's dividing line 
No hint of dispossession drew 
On any map my simplesse knew ; 
O gulden age, not yet dethroned ! 
What made me happy, that I owned ; 
You were my wonders, you my Lars, 
In darkling days my sun and stars. 
And over you entranced I hung. 
Too young to know that I was young. 
Gazing with still unsated bliss. 
My fancies took some shape like this : 
" I have my world, and so have you, 
A tiny universe for two, 
A bubble by the artist blown. 
Scarcely more fragile than our own. 
Where you have all a whale could 

wish, 
Happy as Eden's primal fish. 
Manna is dropt you thrice a day 
From some kind heaven not far away. 
And still you snatch its softening 

crumbs, 
Nor, more than we, think whence it 

comes. 
No toil seems yours but to explore 
Your cloistered realm from shore to 

shore ; 
Sometimes you trace its limits round. 
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Sometimes its limpid depths you 

sound, 
Or hover motionless midway, 
Like gold-red clouds at set of day ; 
Erelong you whirl with sudden whim 
Off to your globe's most distant rim, 
Where, greatened by the watery lens, 
Methinks no dragon of the fens 
Flashed huger scales against the sky, 
Roused by Sir Bevis or Sir Guy, 
And the one eye that meets my view, 
Lidless and strangely largening, too, 
Like that of conscience in the dark. 
Seems to make me its single mark. 
What a benignant lot is yours 
That have an own All-out-of-doors, 
No words to spell, no sums to do. 
No Nepos and no parly voo ! 
How happy you without a thought 
Of such cross things as Must and 

Ought, — 
I too the happiest of boys 
To see and share your golden joys ! " 

So thought the child, in simpler words. 
Of you his finny flocks and herds ; 
Now, an old man, I bid you rise 
To the fine sight behind the eyes. 
And, lo, you float and flash again 
In the dark cistern of my brain. 
But o'er your visioned flames I brood 
With other mien, in other mood ; 
You are no longer there to please. 
But to stir argument, and tease 
My thought with all the ghostly shapes 
From which no moody man escapes. 
Diminished creature, I no more 
Find Fairyland beside my door, 
But for each moment's pleasure pay 
With the qiiart d^eure of Rabelais ! 

I watch you in your crystal sphere. 
And wonder if you see and hear 
Those shapes and sounds that stir the 

wide 
Conjecture of a world outside ; 
In your pent lives, as we in ours. 
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Have you surmises dim of powers. 
Of presences obscurely shown. 
Of lives a riddle to your own, 
Just on the senses' outer verge, 
Where sense-nerves into soul-nerves 

merge. 
Where we conspire our own deceit 
Confederate in deft Fancy's feat, 
And the fooled brain befools the eyes 
With pageants woven of its own lies ? 
But are they lies ? Why more than 

those 
Phantoms that startle your repose. 
Half seen, half heard, then flit away, 
And leave you your prose-bounded 

day? 

The things ye see as shadows I 
Know to be substance ; tell me why 
My visions, like those haunting you. 
May not be as substantial too. 
Alas, who ever answer heard 
From fish, and dream-fish too ? Ab- 
surd f 
Tour consciousness I half divine. 
But you are wholly deaf to mine. 
Go, I dismiss you ; ye have done 
All that ye could ; our silk is spun : 
Dive back into the deep of dreams, 
Where what is real is what seems ! 
Yet I shall fancy till my g^ve 
Your lives to mine a lesson gave ; 
If lesson none, an image, then, 
Impeaching self-conceit in men 
Who put their confidence alone 
In what they call the Seen and Known. 
How seen? How known? As through 

your glass 
Our wavering apparitions pass 
Perplexingly, then subtly wrought 
To some quite other thing by thought. 
Here shall my resolution be : 
The shadow of the mystery 
Is haply wholesomer for eyes 
That cheat us to be overwise. 
And I am happy in my right 
To love God's darkness as His light. 
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ON A BUST OF GENERAL GRANT. 



Strong, simple, silent are the [stead- 
fast] laws 

That sway this universe, of none with- 
stood. 

Unconscious of man's outcries or ap- 
plause. 

Or what man deems his evil or his 
good; 

And when the Fates ally them with a 
cause 

That wallows in the sea-trough and 
seems lost, 

Drifting in danger of the reefs and 
sands 

Of shallow counsels, this way, that 
way, tost. 

Strength, silence, simpleness, of these 
three strands 

They twist the cable shall the world 
hold fast 

To where its anchors clutch the bed- 
rock of the Past. 

Strong, simple, silent, therefore such 
was he 

Who helped us in our need ; the eter- 
nal law 

That who can saddle Opportunity 

Is Grod's elect, though many a mortal 
flaw 

May minish him in eyes that closely 
see, 

Was verified in him : what need we 
say 

Of one who made success where others 
failed, 

Who, with no light save that of com- 
mon day, 

Struck hard, and still struck on till 
Fortune quailed. 

But that (so sift the Norns) a desper- 
ate van 

Ne'er fell at last to one who was not 
wholly man. 



A face all prose where Time's [benig- 
nant] haze 
Softens no raw edge yet, nor makes 

all fair 
With the beguiling light of vanished 

days; 
This is relentless granite, bleak and 

bare, 
Roughhewn, and scornful of aesthetic 

phrase; 
Nothing is here for fancy, naught for 

dreams. 
The Present's hard uncompromising 

light 
Accents all vulgar outlines, flaws, and 

means. 
Yet vindicates some pristine natural 

right 
O'ertopping that hereditary grace 
Which marks the gain or loss of some 

time-fondled race. 

So Marius looked, methinks, and 

Cromwell so. 
Not in the purple bom, to those they 

led 
Nearer for that and costlier to the 

foe. 
Now moulders of old forms by nature 

bred 
The exhaustless life of manhood's 

seeds to show. 
Let but the ploughshare of portentous 

times 
Strike deep enough to reach them 

where they lie : 
Despair and danger are their fostering 

climes. 
And their best sun bursts from a 

stormy sky : 
He was our man of men, nor would 

abate 
The utmost due manhood could claim 

of fate. 
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Nothing ideal, a. plain-people's man 
At the first glance, a more deliberate 

ken 
Finds type primeval, theirs in whose 

veins ran 
Such blood as quelled the dragon in 

his den. 
Made harmless fields, and better 

worlds b^^n : 
He came grim-silent, saw and did the 

deed 
That was to do ; in his master grip 
Our sword flashed joy ; no skill of 

words could breed 
Such sure conviction as that close- 
clamped lip ; 
He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, 

knew 
He had done more than any simplest 

man might do. 



Tet did this man, war-tempered, stem 
as steel 

Where steel opposed, prove soft in 
civil sway ; 

The hand hilt-hardened had lost tact 
to feel 

The world's base coin, and glozing 
knaves made prey 

Of him and of the entrusted Common- 
weal ; 

So Truth insists and will not be de- 
nied. 

We turn our eyes away, and so will 
Fame, 

As if in his last battle he had died 

Victor for us and spotless of all blame. 

Doer of hopeless tasks which praters 
shirk. 

One of those still plain men that do 
the world's rough work. 
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SELECTED PASSAGES. 



** It is a high inspiration to be the 
neighbor of great events." — Milton. 

** Nature is always kind enough to 
give even her clouds a humorous lin- 
ing." — Thoreau. 

Truth only needs to be for once spoke 

out, 
And there 's such music in her, such 

strange rhythm, 
As makes men's memories her joyous 

slaves, 
And clings around the soul, as the sky 

clings 
Bound the mute earth, forever beauti- 
ful, 
And, if overclouded, only to burst forth 
More all-embracingly divine and clear: 
Get but the truth once uttered, and 

t' is like 
A star new-bom, that drops into its 

place. 
And which, once circling in its placid 

round. 
Not all the tumult of the earth can 

shake. 
— A Glance behind the Curtain. 

Great Truths are portions of the soul 

of man ; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity ; 
Each drop of blood that e*er through 

true heart ran 
With lofty message, ran for thee and 

me ; 
For God's law, since the starry song 

began, 
Hath been, and still forevermore must 

be. 
That every deed which shall outlast 

Time's span 
Must spur the soul to be erect and 

free ; 



Slave is no word of deathless lineage 

sprung ; 
Too many noble souls have thought 

and died, 
Too many mighty poets lived and 

sung. 
And our good Saxon, from lips purified 
With martyr-fire, throughout the 

world hath rung 
Too long to have God's holy cause 

denied. 

— Sonnets. 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties 

done 
Simply as breathing, a world's honors 

worn 
As life's indifferent g^ts to all men 

born ; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to 

God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where 

they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed con- 
tent ; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature's self ; un- 

blamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper 

shamed ; 
Never seduced through show of pres- 
ent good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his 

steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as 

from fear ; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping 

still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat 

helm of will ; 
Not honored then or now because he 

wooed 
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The popular voice, but that he still 

withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is 

but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all 

men's, — Washington. 

— Under the Old Elm. 

<< Three roots bear up Dominion : 

Knowledge, Will, — 
These twain are strong, but stronger 

yet the third, — 
Obedience, — 't is the great tap-root 

that still. 
Knit round the rock of Duty, is not 

stirred 
Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend 

their utmost skill. 
— The Washers of the Shroud. 

Who is it will not dare himself to 
trust ? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand 
alone ? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward 

MUST? 

He and his works, like sand, from 
earth are blown. 

Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, 
look here ! 
See one straightforward conscience 
put in pawn 
To win a world ; see the obedient 
sphere 
By bravery's simple gravitation 
drawn ! 

Shall we not heed the lesson taught of 
old. 
And by the Present's lips repeated 
still. 
In our own single manhood to be 
bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and im- 
pregnable will ? 



We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor, in our childish thoughtlessness, 
foi'esee, 
What myriad vassal streams shall trib- 
ute bring. 
How like an equal it shall greet the 
sea. 

O small beginnings, ye are great and 
strong. 
Based on a faithful heart and weari- 
less brain ! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer 
wrong, 
Te earn the crown, and wear it not 
in vain, 
v — To W. L. Garrison. 



WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

He stood upon the world's broad 

threshold ; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter 

rose ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side 
That sank in seeming loss before its 

foes : 
Many there were who made great haste 

and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords, 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and 

power, and gold. 
And, underneath their soft and flowery 

words. 
Heard the cold serpent hiss ; therefore 

he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker 

part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well con- 
tent 
So he could be the nearer to God's 

heart. 
And feel its solemn pulses sending 

blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of 

endless good. 

— Sonnets. 
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New occasions teach new duties ; Time 

makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 

who would keep ahreast of 

Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! 

we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer 

boldly through the desperate 

winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future's portal with 

the Past's blood-rusted key. 
-^ —The Present Crisis, 



Let it stand out of doors till a soul it 

receives 
From the warm lazy sun loitering 

down through green leaves. 
And you '11 find a choice nature, not 

wholly deserving 
A name either English or Yankee, — 

just Lrving. 
^ —A Fable for Critics. 



'^ In the loom of time, though the 

woof be divinely foreordained, yet 

man supplies the weft, and the figures 

of the endless web are shaped and 

" What ! Lrving ? thrice welcome, ' colored by our own wisdom or folly." 

warm heart and fine brain, Y — The Rebellion, 

Tou bring back the happiest spirit ; 

from Spain, i " We write no more fairy tales, be- 

And the gravest sweet humor, that cause the facts of our every-day lives 

ever were there i are more full of marvel than they." 

Since Cervantes met death in his gen- '^■— The Progress of the World, 

tie despair ; 
Nay, don't be embarrassed, nor look so 

beseeching, — 
I sha'n't run directly against my own 
preaching. 



" Every man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than a single lovely 
action ; and that while tenderness of 
And, having just laughed at their > feeling and susceptibility to generous 



Raphaels and Dantes, 

Go to setting you up beside matchless 
Cervantes ; 

But allow me to speak what I honestly 
feel, — 

To a true poet-heart add -the fun of 
Dick Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the 
chill, 

With the whole of that paHuership's 
stock and good-will, 

Mix well, and while stirring, hum o'er, 
as a spell. 

The fine old English Gentleman, sim- 
mer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private lik- 
ing, then strain. 

That only the finest and clearest re- 
main, 
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emotions are accidents of tempera- 
ment, goodness is an achievement of 
the will and a quality of the life." — 
'Rousseau and the Sentimentalists, 

" The only conclusive evidence of a 
man's sincerity is that he gives himself 
for a principle." — Rousseau and the 
Sentimentalists, 

" It is manifest that universal peace 
is the best of those things which are 
ordained for our beatitude. Hence it 
is that not riches, not pleasures, not 
honors, not length of life, not health, 
not strength, not comeliness, was sung 
to the shepherds from on high, but 
peace." — Dante, 
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